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AIRTRENDS 


Look for early Congressional action on broad re-evaluation and re-examination of de- 














fense program and functions of armed services. It will be authorized by one 
of the first bills introduced in January. Eisenhower has given unofficial blessing. 


There may be more AF and Navy contract cutbacks on aircraft. Production stretch- 


out delayed delivery dates on some types to the point where they’ll be compet- 
ing with much more advanced types in the same category. 





U. S. jet engine makers are turning out 60 powerplants daily, against 17 a year ago. 
Industry will be meeting Air Force schedule within a matter of weeks. 





Air Force will boost by 50% the money it will spend with privately owned aircraft 
and engine maintenance facilities during next fiscal year. About 60% of AF’s 
work will be done outside, compared with present 40%. 





Decision on the Convair supersonic bomber enhances Boeing’s jet tanker/transport 


project (referred to as Project X and the B-707). Bomber will need high- 
speed, high-altitude refueling for reasonable range. 





Local service airlines believe that if a foreign manufacturer, such as Fokker or Can- 
adair, announces production of a feeder transport, it will prod loose a similar 
move by a U. S. plane maker. 





A reverse thrust device for jets, which will shorten landing runs, is expected in time 


for first commercial] jet operations in the U. S. General Electric is well along 
with its project, and SNECMA, French nationalized engine company, is al- 
ready testing its device. 





CAA is expected to ask $27 million for fiscal 1954’s Federal Aid Airport Program, 
and $40 million for the following year. Major projects have been deferred in 
past two years because of constantly decreasing appropriations. 





CAB Member Chan Gurney (a Republican) seems certain of reappointment: when 
his term expires at the end of this month. White House is agreeable and is 
said to have informal clearance from Eisenhower headquarters. Nyrop va- 
cancy probably won’t be filled until new Administration takes over. 





Recent CAB cease-and-desist order to Pan American World Airways may serve as 
industry guide on free and reduced-fare transportation. Board’s order out- 
laws some practices, spells out others that may be permitted. 
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Auto-makers as Engine-makers 


Air Force officials won’t say so flatly, 
but they keep hinting broadly that they are 
not satisfied with the way automotive firms 
which have been ordered to build aircraft en- 
gines are doing the job. Latest indication was 
given by USAF Under Secretary Roswell L. 
Gilpatric when he reported that automakers 
seem to be “cocksure” about their ability to 
turn out precision aircraft power plants in the 
same manner they mass produce engines for 
cars. He declared the auto industry companies 
are encountering “quality control problems” 
when they produce plane engines, especially 
jets. 

There is no question but that companies 
like Ford, General Motors, Nash, Kaiser-Frazer 
and others in the automotive industry can do 
an effective job in turning out aircraft power 
plants. They proved that during World War II. 


Nor can it be argued that prime aircraft 
engine producers such as Pratt & Whitney, 
Curtiss-Wright, Allison, G.E, and Westing- 
house, who can and do produce power plants in 
quantity when the occasion demands, are 
nevertheless basically development firms. In 
the best interests of engine production, might 
it not be a good idea for auto firms to work a 
little more: closely with the -aircraft firms 
which developed the engines in the first place 
and which are more familiar with the produci- 
bility problems? 


Job Lots 


The Eisenhower administration still has 
several thousand non-civil service government 
jobs to pass out and many directly concern air- 
craft companies and airlines. Not counting 
such posts as USAF secretary and assistant 
secretaries and corresponding positions in the 
Navy, Commerce under secretary for trans- 
portation, and CAA administrator, here is a 
partial breakdown. Commerce Department 
12,396; NSRB 31; ODM 38; Secretary of De- 
fense’s office 247; USAF 2,690; Post Office 39; 
AEC 6,687; CAB 71; DMPA 34; DPA 22; 
MSA 95 ICC 48; and NACA 1. In all, 170,382 
Federal positions are unprotected or exempt 
from civil service status. 





Million Dollar Economy 


It isn’t easy to try to reduce and budget 
by $1 billion, but the Air Force has set up 
\\a team to do just that for the coming fiscal 


The Washington View 









year. A Spare Parts Study Group is hoping to 
make up the reduction of USAF 1954 procure- 
ment funds from 38% to 30% by making sav- 
ings in nine separate categories. They include: 

® Establishing a separate control system 
for high-value parts, including engines. 

* Trying to cut down the time spares 
are in the pipeline. 

* Revising stock and consumption rec- 
ords 

* Possibly establishing aircraft project 
teams to be spare parts specialists. 

® Studying the lead time of spare parts 
arrival on the scene of operations. 

* Checking engineering changes to elim- 
inate certain spares completely. 

* Reducing the number of spares, espe- 
cially in supply lines. 

® Standardizing configurations, thus re- 
ducing various models of similar-type spares. 








* Sifting configurations to see which 
parts can be eliminated or simplified. 


The Shrunken WSB 


President Truman apparently has found 
a partial solution to the paralysis which per- 
meated the national Wage Stabilization Board 
after seven industry members and the chair- 
man quit in protest over his decision to give 
the coal miners the full $1.90 a day wage hike. 
He told public members to act alone, but it is 
doubtful that aircraft labor unions will be sat- 
isfied with the action. 

After the Washington resignations 
were followed by similar industry walkouts in 
several regional WSB’s, Economic Stabilizer 
Roger Putnam tried to line up industry re- 
placements. He reported several qualified man- 
agement men had agreed to serve on the WSB, 
but when the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
called for a boycott of the board, these men 
changed their minds and Mr. Truman could 
only trim the Board to its public members, 
_ labor representatives taking an advisory 
role. 

The reduced board was expected to act 
first on cases in the aircraft, electrical, ship- 
ping and maritime industries because labor 
eaders had warned there might be a rash of 
protest strikes if contract agreements in these 
big cases were not approved. Contracts affect- 
ing at least 200,000 of the 750,000 employes in 
the aircraft industry are now before WSB for 


its okay. 
. . » Robert M. Loebelson 
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The BOEING B-47 stratojet is the fastest known bomber in the world. This great six-jet engine 
powered, swept-wing bomber will be produced in quantity for the U.S. Air Force by Boeing Airplane 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, the Douglas Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma and the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 


Marietta, Georgia. 
Transparent laminated canopies and all-nylon fuel cell backing (in accordance with Boeing 
specification BMS-8-13) are SWEDLOW’s contributions to the admirable functional efficiency 


of this superb fighting machine. 


SWEDLOW was selected as a major supplier of these important factors because of 
SWEDLOW’s unique reputation and more than a decade of 


experience in the development and fabrication of vital parte 


for the aircraft industry. 


@ We shall be glad to assign our staff engineers to work with 
you in solving problems in all phases of plastic fabrication. 
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Collins communications and navigation equipment 
is available from selected dealers in every part of the 
country. Our dealers are completely prepared to install 


CONTACT THE COLLINS DEALER NEAREST YOU 


CALIFORNIA — Burbank 
Qualitron, Inc. 
2945 N. Hollywood Way 
CALIFORNIA — Los Angeles 
Airesearch Aviation 


ervice Co. 
$907 W. Imperial Hwy. 


COLORADO — Denver 
Aircraft Radio & 
Accessories Co. 
Stapleton Airfield 
CONNECTICUT — 
East Hartford 
Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft 
Div. of United Aircraft 


Corp. 
Rentschler Airport 


In aviation communications and navigation, it’s . . . 


FLORIDA — Hialeah 
Aircraft Radio Marine 
P.O. Box 325 

ILLINOIS — Chicago 
Butler Company 
Municipal Airport 

LOUISIANA — Shreveport 
Riley Aircraft Company 
423 Crockett Street 

MICHIGAN — Ypsilanti 
Great Lakes Airmotive, 


nc. 
Willow Run Airport 
MINNESOTA — Minneapolis 


Gopher Aeronautical Corp. 


Wold-Chamberlain Field 


NEW YORK — Rochester 
Page Airways 
Rochester Airport 

NORTH CAROLINA — 
Raleigh 
Aeronautical Electronics 

Inc. 
P.O. Box 6043 
Raleigh-Durham Airport 


OHIO — Akron 
Chamberlain Aviation, 


MISSOURI — Kansas City 
Aircraft Radio Company 
328 Richards Road 
Municipal Airport 


MISSOURI — St. Lovis 


Navco (Remmert-Werner) 
Lambert Field 


NEW JERSEY — Teterboro 
Smith-Meeker 
Mallard Hangar 


Teterboro Airport Hangar 1 


Municipal Airport 


OHIO — Vandalia 
Dayton Aviation Radio 
& Equip. Corp. 
Hangar No. 2 
Dayton Municipal Airport 


NEW YORK — New York 
Smith-Meeker 
Engineering Co. 
157 Chambers Street 


I 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 36 
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1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2 


™~ 
Ae 


2700 W. Olive Ave., BURBANK 





and service Collins equipment in executive aircraft. The 
quality of their workmanship assures maximum benefits 
from the design excellence of your Collins equipment. 


OKLAHOMA — Tulsa 


Mr. George C. Waller 
6922 E. Virgin Street 


PENNSYLVANIA — 
Philadelphia 


Interference Research, 


nc. 
117 S. 46th Sereet 


TEXAS — Dallas 
Associated Radio 
Company - 
3508 Love Field Drive 


TEXAS — Houston 
Continental Radio 
Company 
Municipal Airport 
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VER American AviaTion’s _ technical 
editor's desk, you can see a framed 
citation, beautifully hand-embossed in black, 
red, and gold letters. In part, it reads: 
“American Airlines Citation for 
Exceptional Service to 
Joseph S. Murphy 
“In recognition of outstanding 
service, and for constant devotion to the best interests 
of air transportation . . .” 
Signed: C. R. Smith, President 
G. J. Brandewiede, Vice Pres.-Maintenance & Supply. 
Knowing that citations such as these are not handed out in 
any quantity, here is something certainly both Joseph Stephen 
Murphy and American Aviation can well be proud of. 


* * * * * 
Joe Murphy’s a rarity on the editorial staff. He’s probably 
the only native-born Brooklynite here . . . born in the heart of 


the Dodger’s habitat on October 4, 1918. However, Joe moved 
out of Brooklyn when he was one, to Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 
After graduating from high school, he attended Columbia Uni- 
versity for awhile, studying engineering. 

After this, Joe’s first six business years were with the New 
York Central, in operations, accounting, and freight departments. 
As in the cases of Editors Preble Staver and Bill Henzey, Joe also 
found rail travel a bit slow and entered aviation. 

In 1943, Joe Murphy joined American Airlines at LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., soon becoming editor of the carrier’s maintenance and 
service fleet manuals. He held this position for three years and 
then advanced, taking over AA’s liaison work with the CAA and 
ATA on maintenance and engineering matters. 

Joe’s next step upward was his move to American’s main 
base in Tulsa, Oklahoma. This was in 1950, during AA’s reorgani- 
zation of its maintenance and supply departments. His outstanding 
work there brought him the citation that we quoted above. 

Early this year, when Bill Perreault was upped to the post 
of managing editor, the technical editor’s job was open. Joe 
accepted our invitation and he and wife, Virginia, and Jim and Jo 
Ellen (aged eight and three respectively), moved to Washington 
this past Memorial Day week-end. Now they are happily settled in 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

The Murphies say they were all glad to swap Oklahoma’s 
heat for that of the District of Columbia. However, a few days after 
his arrival Joe found himself pitching for our softball team in a 
temperature that hovered around 104° F. in the shade! 

Since Joe came with us in June, he has taken over the writing 
and editing of several American Aviation features, such as the 
“New Products” pages, and the “Maintenance Bulletin Board” sec- 
tion. No doubt you’ve read and enjoyed Joe’s special articles as 
well. These range from stories on autopilots to ignition analyzers 
and helicopters, proving the Murphy versatility in handling technical 
matters. 

All’s well today, but there’s just one big problem on Joe’s 
hands right now. He wants to keep his “Maintenance Bulletin 
Board” packed with more of the many new ideas engineers and 
maintenance men in the industry come up with. So if you have 
some of these ideas or know of new ways to do old jobs more effi- 
ciently, by all means mail them in to Joe Murphy. He'll welcome 
them and the industry will get their full benefit, which is most 
important of all to us in this field. 











When & Where 





Jan. 8-9—Symposium on automatic com- 
puting equipment, sponsored by 
Midwest Research Institute in co- 
operation with ASME, ASCE, 
AICE, ISA, AIEE, IRE, and 
SAE. Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 12-16—SAE Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


Jan. 14-16—AIEE-IRE-NBS Conference 
on High Frequency Measure- 
ments, Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Jan. 19-23—Winter Meeting, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 


Jan. 26-30—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Annual Meeting, and 
Honors Night. 


Feb. 12-13—National Aviation Education 
Council, Annual Meeting, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 13—lInstitute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 8th Annual Flight Pro- 
pulsion Meeting, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mar. 25-27—SAE, Production Forum, 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mar. 31-Apr. 2—Ist International Mag- 
nesium Exposition, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, 
D.C. 

Apr. 20-24—SAE, Aeronautic & Air 
craft Engineering Display, & 
Aircraft Production Forum, 


Hotel Governor Clinton, New 


York. 


International 


Jan. 13—IATA, Coordination Summer 
Timetables, Paris. 


Feb. 16—IATA, Ops Sub-Committee, 
4th Meeting, Montreal. 


Feb. 23—IATA, Technical Committee’s 
Administrative Panel, Montreal. 


Feb. 24—ICAO, First Air Navigation 
Conference, Montreal. 


Mar. 23—IATA, Medical Committee, 
3rd Meeting, Estoril, Portugal. 


Apr. 20—IATA, 6th Technical Con 


ference, Puerto Rico. 
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This Sperry engineer is applying the 
fundamentals of hydraulics to determine 
oil flow characteristics at high pressure. 
Here he introduces nitrogen to the 
hydraulic fluid in a complex valve to 
make flow patterns visible for study. 
This is an example of the fundamental 
engineering which precedes the design 
of high-power booster servos for use in 
automatic as well as manual flight. 

Automatic controls for tomorrow’s air- 
craft require extensive fundamental 


GREAT W YORK 
ADA + SPERRY 
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CLEVELAND 


Fundamental 
Research for 


Tomorrows Aircraft 


research. Not only in hydraulics, but in 
aerodynamics, electronics and gyros, 
Sperry engineers are establishing new 
sets of rules to work under. 










with: this background of leadership and 
experience and the constant exploration 
. Of fundamentals for new concepts of 
olsare design, Sperry is able to anticipate and 
, rotary-wing, solve control problems for tomorrow’s 
pilotless aircraft. aircraft. OT, m. AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


For 40 years Sperry. 
continually on 
Cc urrently, 








GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
;(ROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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The DOVE 


For the executive — 


an airliner in miniature 


Standard de luxe arrangement seats four 
in luxury, with two other occasional seats. 


Folding full-width table. 










Elegance with efficiency and economy 


In extensive service in U.S.A. and 40 other countries. 


Range 1,500 statute miles at economical cruising speed, 


Facing pairs of adjustable armchairs 
" J . 4 are quickly convertible into soft] 
making 1,000-mile Stages a practical operation. upholstered couches. P 


DE HAVILLAND 
of GREAT BRITAIN 


Builders of the Comet, the world’s first jet airliner 


Factories in England, North America and _ Australasia. 


Distributing and _ servicing organisation throughout the free world 





Factory-scale overhaul, servicing and de Havilland representative in U.S.A., 
spare parts facilities are available in Linden Airport, New Jersey 
y 2 irt, > ; ale » ; » 36 , r 
U.S.A. for the Dove airframe, engine Telephone : Linden 3-3530 i ed ab con eee 
and propellers. Telegrams : Havilland, Linden, N.]J. exe lecased forward, 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 7 





AVIANCA & THE MAILS 


(The letter below refers to an article 
written by John M. Redding, Assistant Post- 
master General-Transportation, which ap- 
peared in the October issue of “Post Haste,” 
published by the Post Office Department's 
Bureau of Transportation. It was based on a 
visit to Colombia made about a year ago by 
Mr. Redding. 

In Colombia, Avianca operates the air 
mail service. The government has nothing to 
do with it. The airline sells stamps, furnishes 
mail boxes, handles all ground trans porta- 
tion, flies the mail to destination, and de- 
livers it. The government receives the 2.4¢ 
surcharge on each letter and 3% of the 6¢ 
air mail charge. 

Mr. Redding states that the government 
is dissatisfied with the $600,000 it received 
last year from Avianca and wants to nation- 
alize the air mail. Foreign postal experts, 
called in to examine the government's assets 
for the International Bank, recommended a 
loan to help Colombia modernize its postal 
system, but only $f Avianca’s postal facilities 
are turned over to the government, he says. 
Some quotes from the article: 


"In its 30-year history Avianca has dealt 
successfully with government interference and 
competition and, so far, has managed either 
to ‘kill’em or join’em’ . 

“Avianca dealt the final blow by denying 
Lansa the use of its landing fields, which 
previously had been jointly used . 

“One businessman told me: ‘If we could 
pry Avianca loose and let the Post Office go 
in with a new broom, maybe we could sweep 
out all the red tape that has grown up in 
air mail 

the Colombian government recog- 
nizes the need for a renovated and up-to-date 
uir mail postal system. Nor is it likely that 
having friends in high places within the 
government will aid Avianca in its present 
ight to hold onto its profitable mail monop- 
ly. Only by ending the Avianca clutch on 
ir mail can the . . government success- 
fully negotiate the International Bank loan 
which is sorely needed to exploit the wealth 
that lies within the vast reaches of Colombia's 
hinterland. 

“It remains to be seen whether Avianca 
an fight off this most serious of all threats 
‘to its interests. Meanwhile the world’s only 
private postal monopoly grinds on, piling up 
profits while it can.”—Eb.) 


To The Editor: 

In the October issue of a U. S. 
magazine named Post Haste appears an 
article entitled, “Avianca—Colombia’s 
Private Air Postal Monopoly.” Because 
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the magazine, which is published by the 
Bureau of Transportation, is presuma- 
ably supported by public funds (no sub- 
scription price being noted), because the 
author of the article is a ranking public 
official of sub-cabinet status, and be- 
cause the article itself is inaccurate, 
misleading, scurrilous and in at least 
one instance just short of libel, I am 
taking the liberty of addressing this 
letter to you. 

While using the term “private 
monopoly” in the title to the article, 
nowhere is there mention that the 
postal service rendered by Avianca is by 
delegation from the Colombian Govern- 
ment. In this sense air mail in Colombia 
is just as much a public service as na- 
tional mail, the national telecommunica- 
tions system, or the various municipal 
telephone companies. 


The entire system operates under 
the surveillance of the government, 
with government interventores assigned 
to the principal offices (with salaries 
for the account of Avianca); rates and 
regulations applying to the air mail 
service have government approval and 
may not be altered without the prior 
knowledge and assent of the authorities. 
The article creates the impression that 
Avianca is a completely free agent in 
such respects. 

Contrary to the article, the stamps 
are not printed by Avianca but ordered 
from the govrnment and paid for by 
Avianca. It will be noted that in air 
mail surcharge is equivalent to that ap- 
plying to domestic air mail in the 
United States, but from this Avianca 
provides all the ancillary services of 
maintaining post offices and personnel, 
providing local delivery, surface trans- 
portation to and from airports, and 
further absorbs the cost of off-line 
transportation, i.e., railroad, truck, etc., 
to the ultimate destination. 


The national surcharge, equivalent 
to roughly 30% of the air mail charge, 
is therefore practically a net return to 
the government, a situation which the 
government itself has thus far not seen 
fit to alter. This is what prompted Mr. 
Eric Bramley, in an earlier and much 
more enlightened report on Colombian 
air mail organization, to describe the 
system here as “subsidy in reverse.” In 
this connection it would be well to re- 
call the collapse of the late but not so 
much lamented “Taca deColombia” de- 
spite its tender to transport the mail 
free for the government. Neither TACA 
nor the Government could effectively 
match Avianca’s all-inclusive system of 
air mail service. 

That the demise of the former 
Lansa was brought about by Avianca’s 
refusal to permit use of their landing 
fields is also in error. Even after Avianca 
opened its privately owned airports to 
“all comers,” including Lansa, in 1947, 
at rates which are the same as we pay 
at government-owned fields, the latter 
company continued crazily building 
more and more airports until the bot- 
tom of the barrel was reached last year. 
Had a different policy been pursued it 


is conceivable that Lansa would today 
be fully autonomous instead of a.re- 
duced-rate carrier under the aegis of 
Avianca. 

Hardly a single business man in 
Colombia would agree with the author’s 
implication that administration by the 
government would vastly enhance the 
efficiency of the present system. The 
“one business man” quoted has probably 
remained unidentified at his own re- 
quest to avoid the risk of having his 
head shrunk by the detachment of 
head-hunting Indians privately sub- 
sidized out of Avianca’s “profitable mail 
monopoly.” That Avianca derives a 
profit from the mail service is not de- 
nied; nor is it incumbent on private 
enterprise to provide its services at 
cost. 

But the implication that the profit 
which Avianca derives from this source 
is excessive or disproportionate is en- 
tirely erroneous. It is our contention 
that were the government to assume 
the burden of air mail administration, 
relieve us of the high costs entailed by 
the ancillary services, and pay us for 
the transportation of mail on a com- 
pensatory rate basis, we would be better 
off economically. However, public 
opinion with respect to such a develop- 
ment, is overwhelmingly that rates 
would go up while the quality of service 
would deteriorate. 

During 1951 air mail revenues of 
the American flag carriers serving 
South America ranged from a low of 
17.2% of the gross revenues of Panagra 
to a high of 42.2% of the gross revenues 
of Chicago & Southern; on an average 
the 11 U. S. certificated international 
carriers derived 22.1% of their gross 
revenues from air mail payments last 
year. 

In the case of Avianca, air mail ac- 
counted for 8.9% of our total revenue 
during the same period! Whereas the 
payments to the American flag carriers 
were for transportation services ex- 
clusively, Avianca had to defray the 
cost of all the indirect services as well 
out of its air mail income. 

Expressed as mail pay distributed 
over the total revenue miles flown, the 
situation was as follows during 1951: 





Mail Pay 
per Revenue 
Mile Flown 
Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines $1.107 
Braniff Int'l Airways 0.629 
Northwest Airlines 0.695 
Pan American World Air- 
ways 0.671 
Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways : 0.462 
All U. S. Certificated Int'l 
Air Carriers 0.636 
AVIANCA 0.139 


All of this is not to deny that de- 
bate on air mail has been a frequent, 
in fact almost perennial, issue in 
Colombia. On the contrary, it is some 
of the favorite political fodder of fresh- 
men politicians and young ministers in 
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this country. However, until the ap- 
pearance of the Post Haste article this 
had been a strictly intramural affair. 

Now, according to the author, we 
find the World Bank holding a club 
over the Colombian government to ter- 
minate Avianca’s “clutch” on the air 
mail, otherwise the credits which the 
government seeks cannot be successfully 
negotiated. This observation, in addition 
to its fundamental inaccuracy, consti- 
tutes an indignity to both the Colombian 
government and the Bank. 

Credits have been extended—for 
highway construction, for hydro-electric 
projects, and agricultural expansion— 
and more are anticipated. Within this 
same pregram negotiations are well ad- 


vanced toward the establishment of an 
airport corporation which would serve 
to unfreeze some 8 to 10 million dol- 
lars which Avianca has tied up in air- 
ports, a prospect which we welcome 
very much. 

At no time in the course of these 
negotiations has any representative of 
the Colombian government or the World 
Bank so much as intimated that the 
credit sought in this connection be con- 
ditional on relinquishment by Avianca 
of the air mail administration. 

Finally, it is hoped that future 
visitors from North America, especially 
those who because of their official ca- 
pacity are recipients of the cordiality 
and hospitality of this country, will be 








Facts aanth pigeons le 


Figure: 

Its pulchritudinous possessor, Barbara 
Lewis, has a package for YOU containing 
our hope for your happiness at 
Christmastime. Dark brown hair, green 
eyes. We figure more grownups 

(i.e., quality-conscious male customers 
of Southwest Airmotive) would believe 
in Santa Claus if the Old Gent stuck 

to his diggin’s at the North Pole and 
delegated his chimney-chuting chores to 
less-lumpy lovelies like Miss Lewis. 


Fact: 
Eight thousand owners and pilots in the 
past year relied on Southwest Airmotive 
for all, or part, 
Shoe of their aircraft 
’ * service. They 
"a ~~ x came from 38 
a a ae maa states and three 
foreign coun- 
tries. There has to be a reason for such 
popularity. The reason: Quality. 














more temperate and less prejudiced 
with respect to the institutions which 
exist here. 
GREGORIO A. OBREGON 
President 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia S. A. 
(AVIANCA) 


Bogota, Colombia 


LEADERSHIP 
To the Editor: 

DECEMBER EIGHTH ISSUE AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION JUST REACHED 
MY DESK HASTEN TO EXPRESS 
MY PERSONAL SINCERE APPRECI- 
ATION AND THAT OF MY ASSOCI- 
ATES FOR YOUR EXTREME GEN- 
EROSITY IN SPACE AND TREAT- 
MENT AFFORDED TO FIRST AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF OUR NEW SUPER 
CONSTELLATION INTERIOR. OF 
COURSE WHILE EXPRESSING MY 
SINCERE APPRECIATION I MUST 
ALSO COMPLIMENT YOU AND YOUR 
STAFF FOR YOUR QUOTE FINGER 
ON THE PULSE UNQUOTE LEADER- 
SHIP RECOGNIZING THE IMPORT- 
ANCE OF THIS NEW DEVELOP- 
MENT IN AIR TRANSPORTATION. 
WARMEST REGARDS. 

LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
(General Sales Manager 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, Cailf.) 


THE C-46 DEFENDED 


To the Editor: 

On Page 40 of the December 8 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION there ap- 
pears an article entitled “Flight Safety 
Explodes the Myth of Three.” I should 
like to call your attention to the lead 
paragraph in this article which I be- 
lieve leaves an erroneous impression in 
the mind of the reader. This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“A year ago, on December 15, 

1951, there hadn’t been a fatal 

accident among the U. S. inter- 

national or domestic airlines, 

scheduled or irregular, for 113 

days. Then, on December 16, a 

Curtiss C-46 crashed at Eliza- 

beth, N. J., killing 56 people. 

Two others followed in quick 

succession at Elizabeth, one on 

January 10 and another on 

February 10.” 

The only plane cited in this para- 
graph is the Curtiss C-46 and the im- 
pression is left that all three accidents 
involved Curtiss C-46’s. Actually, as yot 
know, the crash on January 10 was of! 
an American Airlines Convair 240 and 
the crash on February 10 was of a Na- 
tional Airlines DC-6. 

Because the company which manu- 
factured the C-46 is no longer manu- 
facturing airplanes, there is no vigorous 
company sponsor to head off unjust 
criticisms of this plane. We feel that 
it is a safe and dependable airplane 
an asset to the pool of air transporta- 
tion available to the nation, and there- 
fore deplore the impression created by 
a lead paragraph such as the one I have 
cited. 

With kind regards. 

RAMSAY D. POTTS, JR 
President, 
Independent Military Air 
Transport Association 
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of an aircraft electrical system, then touched the generator power cable 


HERE'S DRAMATIC PROOF of the damage an arcing fault can cause 
against a test airframe. Note the white-hot glare at point-of-contact! 


in an aircraft. To get this picture, G-E engineers arranged a mockup 


G-E “PROTECTION RESEARCH” 
REDUCES ARC-FAULT HAZARDS IN AIRCRAFT 


Each week, G-E engineers at Schenectady, N. Y., are 
furthering their “‘protection research’”’ on aircraft gener- 
ator systems. And a single glance at the above photograph 
will tell you why. 


One serious arc-fault like that shown above, in just one 
of your aircraft, could cost more than protective devices 
for an entire fleet. That’s why today G-E protective panels 
and associated components are being designed to give 
generator systems maximum protection. 


Your planes can now be safeguarded against extessive 
overvoltage . . . ground faults . . . undervoltage .. . re 
verse current. And these protective features, in turn, mean 
greater flight safety for passengers and crew. 


Why not look into G-E protective-engineering facilities 
for your new aircraft generator systems? In addition to 
the a-c and d-c panels and components now being pro- 
duced, complete design and production facilities are avail 
able. Contact your nearest G-E Aviation. Specialist. Or, 
write Section 210-48, General Electric. Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


i > 
G- AVIATION SPECIALIST and customer discuss protective measures for Y ul : . 
aS CAR fe pom COTY TENCE 27m 


co »mercial air transport. G-E protective systems are now installed on 
Dc 6Bs, Stratocruisers, the Navy's new F3H, and Lockheed Constellations. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











Editorial 





Policy for West Germany 


T= POSITION of West Germany in the defense 

of Europe will come to the front very rapidly 

as the time for action on the peace treaty draws 
closer. 

A few weeks ago this editor visited some of 

the German aircraft industry heads in West Ger- 

many and found, as might 

be expected, that German 

industry is most anxious to 


participate in parts produc- 

L/ tion for aircraft. A few parts 

. , * contracts have aready come 
their way from England and 

the Netherlands, but these 


are only driblets and the 
Germans have a vast amount of facilities available 
for big output. 

It is no secret that the defense goals of the 
NATO countries have failed of fulfillment by a wide 
margin. It is no secret that some European countries 
don’t have their hearts in a big defense program. 
Some of them have but meager facilities to start 
with. The best production facilities and the best 
production brains are in West Germany, our late 
enemy. 


Germans Confident 


The signs are many that West Germany will 
again become a vital industrial nation. The Germans 
work and they work hard. They organize. They also 
excel in research, as witness their leadership in the 
rocket field during World War II. Neither the French 
nor the British want to see the Germans forge their 
way to a top position again, but the realities of to- 
day’s situation dictate that the Germans be used in 
any program for the defense of western Europe. 

The German leaders with whom this editor 
talked are confident that, given the chance, they can 
develop weapons which will be capable of stopping 
the Russians at the Elbe. Not the Pyrenees, not in 
the Mediterranean, and not the Rhine. But at the 
Elbe. With natural self-interest the Germans aren’t 
interested in a defense program which would auto- 
matically give up their territory to the Russians in 
the event of attack from the east. 

Any military expert will say that it is a cal- 
culated risk, at best, to have research and production 
facilities so close to the Russians. Hence the basic 
aviation facilities should be in North Africa and 
other places far away from the combat areas. Yet 
it may not be a matter of choice if western Europe 
is to prepare for adequate defense, for the simple 
reason that only the Germans, out of all of the 
European peoples, are capable of all-out large-scale 
production. 

The French, again quite naturally, are fearful 
that a revived German industry could again he 
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turned westward and not used for the defense of the 
west. The French are proposing a joint collaboration 
with the Germans in building up an aircraft industry 
in North Africa. This plan has merit provided that 
existing facilities in West Germany, those which are 
now available, can be used as well. It takes a long 
time to build up industry from scratch in a new 
location such as North Africa. 


Some hundreds of German engineers went to 
Russia after the war, most of them involuntarily. 
It is estimated that half of these are now back in 
Germany. It is clear from inside reports that the 
Russians are relying less and less upon German 
engineering. At present the manpower and physical 
resources of West Germany are not being utilized 
for defense purposes; indeed such use is banned by 
the occupation agreements. But when the treaty is 
signed, these facilities can be used under the restric- 
tions of the treaty. 

Germany is “coming back” and this fact 
might as well be fully admitted and appraised. The 
German airline plans are published exclusively in 
this issue of the magazine. There are calculated 
risks no matter what happens and what course is 
taken. It would seem to us that the realities call for 
utilizing German engineers and production facilities 
in some integrated manner in the entire western 
defense plans. The realities indicate that there is no 
time to be lost. It will be a long time indeed before 
West Germany can conceivably become an offensive 
menace; in the meantime it should be used for 
defensive work. 


Gross Abuse 


The airport fraternity which has suffered 
under the various economy moves of Secretary 
Charles Sawyer will be pleased to know, we’re sure 
that Mr. Sawyer’s penchant for economy doesn’t ex- 
tend to all of his activities. Just before the Novembe: 
4 elections he took a 19-man group for a tour of 
Europe, supposedly to foster trade relations. He 
commandeered the CAA’s research C-47 for a solic 
month, although N-17 could carry only ten passen 
gers, at a time when the plane was needed for check 
ing U.S. civil aviation installations, and when the 
Air Force has a VIP fleet available for just sucl 
junketing purposes. At one point the CAA plane 
deadheaded from Paris to Milan to carry ten of the 
party the short distance from Milan to Rome. Some 
civil government employes had to fork up money 
from their own pockets to pay for in-flight lunches 
which the Sawyer crowd ordered without offering 
to pay. It was one of the grossest mis-uses of a 
government airplane since World War II. So Secre 
tary Sawyer wanted to economize, eh? 


... Wayne W. ParrIsH 
AMERICAN AVIATION 














A Mightier Cutlass Comes Aboard 


‘he latest in the Cutlass family—the Chance 
Jought F7U-3—has gone to sea. 

The Navy has completed extensive carrier qualifi- 
ation tests with this new airplane. 

With its more powerful engines, greater perform- 
nce and load carrying ability, varied armament and 
yng range, the Cutlass offers the Navy an exception- 
lly versatile high performance shipboard weapon, a 
vorthy successor to the famous, and still active, 
Yhance Vought Corsair. 


A Cutlass was the first swept-wing jet to take off 
and land aboard a carrier. The F7U-3 soon will join 
the fleet in quantity to make the swept-wing, tailless 
configuration a familiar sight on the high seas. 

For thirty-five years, Chance Vought Aircraft has 
been producing aircraft to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the United States Navy. As Cutlasses 
continue in production, Chance Vought will continue 
to modify and improve these aircraft to meet the 
Navy’s changing operational needs. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . csuss, nx: 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ECEMBER 22, 1952 
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Christmas Spirit in Short Supply 


HE “battle of the budget” is on again. This is the 

annual battle between the Air Force and the Navy 
for aviation appropriations, a propaganda see-saw aired 
in the public press, complete with claims, counter-claims, 
deprecations and innuendo on the part of each service 
with the idea of creating a public impression that there 
is no earthly need for the other service in air operations. 


Perhaps “on again” is not completely accurate. To 
our knowledge there has never been a cease-fire; it is a 
perennial battle, resting dormant at times only to flare 
anew at the drop of a controversial statement. But it is 
“on again” in the sense that it seems to reach an annual 
peak of intensity just before Congress sits down to dole 
out the dollars. 

No one is quite sure when the battle originally 
started. It was on during World War II, but subordi- 
nated to the urgency of the moment. After the war, 
the Air Force (then the Army Air Force) seized glee- 
fully upon the report of carrier operations in the Pacific 
and the Navy just as delightedly pored over the Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey and each side “proved” con- 
clusively that the other had absolutely nothing to do with 
winning the war. The creation of an independent Air 
Force touched off a new squabble, the Navy apparently 
feeling that such recognition of the fledgling service 
constituted a threat to its own air expansion plans and 
the Air Force apparently being of the mind that scuttling 
naval aviation offered a means of building up its own 
empire. Paradoxically, the separation of the Air Force 
from the Army was part of the “Unification” Act. 

The post-unification battle crescendoed into 1949's 
investigation of the Air Force’s B-36, a Navy-inspired 
inquiry which developed into what was probably the 
most contumelious extravaganza ever staged on Capitol 


Hill. 
New Rumblings 


In the last month, however, there have been rum- 
blings of a new brawl which might even top the B-36 
do for sheer intensity. It had been building up for some 
time, some echelons of the Air Force feeling that the 
Navy’s announced plans for a fleet of 60,000-ton carriers 
handling big bombers like the Douglas A3D was an 
encroachment on the USAF’s divine right of strategic 
bombing, while some echelons of the Navy felt that 
the USAF was out to sabotage its big carrier program. 
(We say “some echelons” because there are a large 
number of civilians and officers in each camp who think 
that the whole argument is juvenile nonsense.) 


Under Secretary of the Air Force Roswell L. Gil- 
patric, perhaps unwittingly, lit the fuse to the latest 
explosion by stating an opinion publicly: “Duplications 
could be avoided and money saved if one uniform air 
force were established to replace the four (USAF, Navy, 
Army, and Marine Corps) now in operation.” 

About the same time, Air Force Magazine, house 
organ of the Air Force Association, let loose a dual 
blast at the Navy. It picked apart the Navy exercise 
“Operation Mainbrace,” hammered at the alleged in- 
efficacy of carrier operations, and lashed together a batch 
of questionable statistics to point up the size and cost 
of the supporting units necessary to keep a carrier task 
force in action. 


In the same issue, AFA took the Navy to task for 
its “guided missile” farce in Korea, in which some 
overzealous propagandist played up the use of ancient 
remote-controlled drone aircraft as the first use of 
guided missiles in combat. (Even some die-hard Navy 
zealots of our acquaintance had to admit that this fell 
somewhat short of the best public relations stunt of 
the century.) 

Navy League Acts 

The Navy was jolted into action, and through its 
civilian mouthpiece, the Navy League, it let loose a 
broadside against Gilpatric and the AFA, stating that 
“the two attacks were hardly sheer coincidence” (al- 
though we will bet a Stevenson button that they were). 
The League charged a deep, dark plot on the part of 
the Air Force to propagandize Congress and the in- 
coming Administration and defended carrier operations 
by citing some equally questionable figures to show that 
the Air Force land-based equivalent of a carrier task 
group would cost five times as much to accomplish the 
same job. 

Then Navy Secretary Dan Kimball joined the fray. 
In a speech prepared for delivery before the Navy 
League, he took a shot at Gilpatric’s “one air force” 
theme. However, after having been released, the speech 
was hurriedly recalled and a new paragraph substituted 
for the one which alluded directly to Gilpatric’s remarks. 
Nonetheless, the newspapers, which thrive on contro- 
versy, printed both versions of his speech. 

These were the opening salvos of what promises 
to be a broader brawl. The battle is now raging, sub- 
rosa, on all levels of both services and there are indica- 
tions that the Congressional budget hearings, which will 
start after the first of the year, will provide some high- 
octane fuel for the fire. 

To this unbiased observer (and we can lay such 
claim, having been labeled by each of the services biased 
in favor of the other) this petty bickering between the 
services is patently silly. The Air Force and the Navy 
are not Macy’s and Gimbel’s fighting for the consumer’s 
dollar. They are tax-supported services charged with the 
defense of the country and they should spend their time 
thinking up better ways to do it as a team, rather than 
devoting their attention to trying to snatch a piece of 
the other’s empire in order to build up the number of 
“star-rank” positions they can dispense to the career boys. 

We definitely need a land-based strategic air force, 
and efforts to belittle it contribute little to national de 
fense. Just as definitely, we cannot dispense with naval 
aviation. 

Perhaps Secretary Kimball in his Navy League 
speech (expurgated version) put it most aptly when 
he said: 

“The airplane is a weapon, not a way of life. As a 
weapon, each of the services has certain functions and 
operations where airplanes are necessary. We must use 
them as they are suited for the problem. It would be just 
as ridiculous to say that only one of the services could 
operate guns, or trucks, or any of the other millions of 
items that each and all the services need, individually but 
to a common end—victory.” 

. . . James J. Haccerrty, Jr. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION extends hearty congratulations 

to the aircraft industry as it enters its 50th year of 
Wai vies thanair flight. Commemoration of the Wright Brothers” 
first flight on December 17th kicked off a year-long celebration. 
A yardstick of accomplishment in this period is provided 

by comparative data on the Wrights’ “Kitty Hawk” 

and the 1952 Boeing B-52. The $1,500 Wright “Kitty Hawk” 
grossed 750 pounds, averaged 31 miles per hour. The 

B-52, with prototype cost of over $21 million, grosses about 
350,000 pounds, will top 600 miles per hour. The 

four-cylinder engine in the “Kitty Hawk” turned out 

16 horsepower; the eight P&W J-57’s of the B-52 will develop 
about 160,000 horsepower at cruise, 10,000 times the 

“Kitty Hawk’s”’ power. On the first flight, the 

iy Hawk” barely crossed the wingspan e. the B-52. 
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- Wafer-thin rubber sandwich 
solves icing problem 


HIS JET ENGINE has only a part- 

time job. It provides extra power 
when the Convair B-36 takes off, in 
gaining desired altitude, and for that 
extra burst of speed needed over target 
areas. The rest of the time, it has to be 
covered tokeep the air from going inside. 

That's the reason for the shutter-like 
“doors” you see. Doors that must open 
when the extra power is needed. And 
ice forming in flight could seal the 
doors tight. Heat had to be provided, 
yet the shutters had to be almost wafer- 
thin. The manufacturer of the doors 
thought he could do it by making the 
shutters like a sandwich—if the sand- 
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wich filler could be made thin enough 
and still provide the amount of heat 
needed to keep off ice. 

The experience of B. F. Goodrich 
with hundreds of airplane icing prob- 
lems came in handy on this one. It took 
some precise engineering to solve the 
tough problem of thinness, but it was 
done. The heater that turned the trick 
is only 449 of an inch thick! The core 
of resistance wires is imbedded by a 
unique BFG method into a layer of 
Fiberglas impregnated with rubber-like 
material. It provides all the anti-icing 
heat needed to keep the doors ice-free 
at all times! 








B. F. Goodrich offers the aviation 
industry a background of almost 25 
years experience in anti-icing problems. 
working with both heat and pneumatic 
De-Icers. Other BFG products for avia- 
tion include: tires, wheels and brakes; 
Plastilock adhesives, Pressure-Sealing 
Zippers; fuel cells, Rivnuts, accessories. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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German Airline Looms as World Competitor 


Big pre-war carrier, 
pares for global expansion in 


By AntHony VANbyYk 


BRIGHT STAR will reappear in 

the international airline firmament 
next year and the stargazers of the 
world’s air transport and aircraft in- 
dustries have their most powerful tele- 
scopes poised to catch the first glimpse 
of it. Its name is Deutsche Lufthansa, 
the German flag airline which ranked 
high among the pre-war candidates for 
the title of Europe’s most admired (and 
feared) airline. 


DECEMBER 22, 1952 


exclusive report reveals, pre- 
next few years. 


Revealed here for the first time, 
from information obtained from authen 
tic and confidential sources in the Ger 
man aviation industry by Wayne W. 
Parrish, editor and publisher of Ameri 
can Aviation, and correlated with data 
from around the world by the author, 
are the facts on Lufthansa’s program. 

In Western Germany today the 
finishing touches are being put to plans 
which will sweep the Lufthansa back 
into its position as one of the world’s 
top carriers. Everything points to the 


inauguration of operations by 1953 with 
a complete intercontinental network 
established four years later. Here is the 
approximate timetable: 

® 1953/54: Initial operations within 
Europe (including services to London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Zurich), fol 
lowed by inauguration of trans-Atlantic 
service to New York. 

© 1954/55: Opening of a route to 
South America (terminating at Buenos 
Aires, via Lisbon, Dakar, Recife, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Montevideo) 
and extension of European operations to 
Milan and Rome. 

© 1955/56: Inauguration of service 
to Istanbul and Teheran, and to Barcel- 
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ALTHOUGH INITIALLY AMERICAN equipment will be used, Lufthansa will undoubtedly give very sympathetic 








consideration to any products the revived German aircraft industry may have to offer. Photo above shows the FOCKE 
WULF FW 300, an advanced pressurized transport design which was shelved in 1942. The plane’s specs indicated a 
better performance than that of the Douglas DC-6. Focke Wulf is the only West German aircraft company still in the 
airframe business, although present regulations restrict its production to sailplanes. 


ona, Madrid, and Lisbon. 

© 1956/57: Commencement of opera- 
tions to the Far East (terminating at 
Tokyo, via Cairo, Baghdad, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Bangkok, and Hong kong). 

A “so what?” attitude to this pro- 
gram might be expected from operators 
already firmly entrenched on_ parallel 
routes, were it not for the fact that, 
under the provisions of the peace treaty, 
foreign carriers will be virtually com- 
pelled to allow the Lufthansa to share 
their routes unless they wish to be de- 
prived of their German traffic rights. 
As Germany today represents big and 
lucrative business to many of the world’s 
airlines, there is every indication that 
the door will be opened, in many cases 
reluctantly, to the German flag carrier. 

It is not generally realized just how 
big and how lucrative this German 
business is—German authorities claim 
that foreign airlines are currently net- 
ting an annual 95,000,000 marks (equiv- 
alent to $22,500,000 annually), with ex- 
penditure in Germany at the rate of 
only 50,000,000 marks and revenue com- 
ing in at the whopping rate of 145,000,- 
000 marks. 

Much of this revenue is derived 
from domestic traffic (Air France, 
British European Airways, KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Pan American World 
Airways, Sabena Belgian Airlines, 
Scandinavian Airlines System and Swiss- 
air all operate extensively within Ger- 
many), but the percentage of income 
from operations out of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic is growing fast, with 
more and more carriers including Ger- 
many on their long-distance interna- 
tional routes. 

In recent months BOAC, Iberia, 
Philippine Air Lines, Qantas Empire 
Airways, South African Airways and 


Trans-Canada Air Lines have joined 
the ranks of the operators serving Ger- 
many. 

The importance of Germany to in- 
ternational airlines may be judged from 
the following figures showing the num- 
ber of weekly services operated be- 
tween Germany and the rest of the world: 
North America, 110; Britain, 97; 
Turkey/Middle East, 67; Holland, 64; 
Italy, 55; Switzerland, 52; Belgium, 52; 
India/Pakistan, 46; Spain/Portugal, 40- 
Denmark, 38; Greece, 36; France, 35; 
Sweden, 29; Mexico, 23; South Africa, 
20; Far East, 20; Finland, 16; South 
America, 15; Norway, 15. 

Latest available statistics reveal that 
over one-third of all traffic from Ger 
many in terms of load ton-miles goes to 
North America and about 23°% to 
Europe. 

Although it might seem that the 
Lufthansa will have a tough time get- 
ting going again after being grounded 
since 1945 and in the face of other op- 
erators who are firmly entrenched on all 
the proposed German routes, the plan- 
ners in Germany are optimistic. They 
believe that, not being burdened by hav 
ing to fly “prestige” services and money- 
losing routes to colonial territories, the 
Lufthansa will be able to operate in the 
black within five years of its revival. 

Their estimate is based on the as- 
sumption that the government will agree 
to certain customs concessions for the 
airline’s equipment and spares. This 
would appear likely in view of the fact 
that the government will be the majority 
shareholder (with state governments and 
private individuals holding minority in- 
terests). 

The Lufthansa will probably be 
capitalized at about 150,000,000 D-marks 
($36,000,000), about 90°% of which will 





be used to provide counterpart funds 
tor dollar loans required to cover ex- 
penditure on U. S. equipment and sup- 
plies. Biggest item on the financing pro- 
gram is aircraft ($23,000,000), followed 
by spare engines and parts ($7,000,000). 

Details of the Lufthansa’s choice 
in equipment are awaited with keen in- 
terest by manufacturers and operators 
throughout the world, even though the 
total number of aircraft ordered will be 
not more than a couple of dozen. After 
very careful consideration the planners 
have decided that U. S. piston-engine 
equipment will be adopted in the initial 
stages. When the full route program is 
realized Lufthansa will be operating 12 
twin-engine and 12 four-engine planes, 
but the first orders will probably involve 
very much smaller numbers. 

Latest reports indicate that the 
Convair 340 stands a good chance of 
selection as the twin-engine aircraft and 
the Douglas DC-6B or the Lockheed 
Super Constellation as the four-engine 
plane. Until the orders for the new 
transports are fulfilled Lufthansa will 
operate with used equipment similar to 
the types it has on order (Convair 240’s, 
DC-6’s or Constellations). 

A particular requirement exists in 
Germany for a feeder transport for 
domestic operations, which, before the 
war, were the most extensive in Europe, 
but until Lufthansa is permitted to serve 
Berlin (under the peace contract the 
operation of routes to and from Berlin 
is restricted to the carriers of the West 
ern occupying powers) service within 
Germany will have a relatively low 
priority in the general program. 

Nevertheless, the Lufthansa plan 
ners have been taking a good look at 
the Fokker F-27, which would seem to 
fit the German bill both operationally 
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and financially. Built just across the 
border, the Dutch “DC-3 replacement” 
could be bought with guilders (one of 
the few foreign currencies which Ger- 
many can find relatively easily) and is 
yasically an “Americanized” plane, an 
mportant factor in that the other units 
of the Lufthansa fleet will be American. 

In addition to transport aircraft the 
German planners are interested in other 
ypes of planes, including rotorcraft, be- 
cause it has been decided that a former 
Lufthansa aerial survey subsidiary, 
Hansa Luftbild, will be revived and will 
undertake pest control as well as survey 
and photographic work. 

Overshadowing Lufthansa’s entire 
equipment planning is the probability 
that Germany’s own aircraft industry 
will be on its feet again and producing 
competitive transport aircraft before the 
present decade is ended. Lufthansa built 
up its excellent reputation with the use 
of German aircraft, and there is little 
doubt that it will turn to the home in- 
dustry as soon as possible. 

Although pre-war German airline 
operations are usually predominately 
associated with the three-engine Junkers 
JU 52 “workhorse of the air,” Lufthansa 
was in fact well to the fore in sponsoring 
modern transport designs. The four- 
engine Focke Wulf FW 200, for in- 
stance, set the pace on European trunk 
routes in 1938 and 1939; at least one 
of these sleek planes is still in com- 
mercial service in South America. 

Particular mention is made of the 
Focke Wulf company since it is the only 
pre-war German aircraft company still 
manufacturing airframes (under present 
regulations production is restricted to 
ail-planes). Moreover, Focke Wulf's 
chief designer, Kurt Tank, has been 
vorking on transport aircraft designs 
s well as jet fighters since he joined 
he staff of the Argentine state aircraft 

lant shortly after the war. 

The presence in Latin America 
day of Focke Wulf’s former chief de- 
gner and of Focke Wulf aircraft is no 
incidence. Prior to the war, sub- 
diaries of Lufthansa operated in Argen- 
na, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
cuador, Peru, and Uruguay. Almost 
'l the leading Latin American operators 
ot connected with U. S. interests were 
irectly or indirectly under Lufthansa’s 


vay. 
German aviation interests in South 
\merica, which had been growing 


eadily since the end of World War I, 
ere greatly strengthened when Lufth- 
nsa started regular air mail service be- 
ween Germany and South America 
urly in 1934, 

Lufthansa’s operations over the 
south Atlantic were interesting in many 
espects. Extensive use was made of 
‘mother ships” as bases for the sea- 
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GERMANY PIONEERED the North and South Atlantic routes with sea- 
planes and, given a suitable model, might well revert to flying boats for 
trans-oceanic operations. Illustrated above is the DORNIER DO 214, a 
long-range flying boat in the Hughes H-4 or Saunder-Roe Princess category. 
Work on the Do 214 was suspended in 1943. 


planes which operated these flights. In 
stead of taking off from the sea, the 
flying boats were catapulted into the air 
from the “mother ships.” 

This brought about a considerable 
time saving in mail service between the 
United States and Europe and was so 


successful that a second German liner, 


the Europa (now operated by the 
French Line under the name of 
Liberté) was fitted with a catapult 


launching device. A total of 31 launch 
ings were made from the two ships in 
1931 and the flights were continued 
until 1935, 


Atlantic Trail blazing 

In 1936 two Dornier Do 18 flying 
boats powered by Junkers Jumo 205 
diesel engines made four round trips 
over the route between Lisbon, the 
Azores, Bermuda, and New York, 
thereby trail blazing the first commer- 
cial trans-Atlantic operations. For the 
longer stages the seaplanes were cata 
pulted into the air from one of the 
“mother ships.” 

Blohm & Voss Ha 139 flying boats 
displaced the Dorniers on the North At 
lantic in 1937 and made 14 crossings 
between August and November of that 
year. Lufthansa was then all set to start 
a scheduled trans-Atlantic mail service 
but did not do so as it was not success 
ful in obtaining U. S. permission. 

In addition to spanning the Atlan 
tic, Lufthansa flew other long-distance 
routes. There was a regular service to 
Kabul, Afghanistan, and in 1939 fort 
nightly flights were made to Bangkok 
with the ultimate purpose of linking 
Germany with China and Japan. Luft 
hansa had a healthy subsidiary in China 
known as Eurasia Aviation Corp., which 
in 1941 was taken over by the Chinese 
Nationalists and operated under the 
name of Central Air Transport Corp. 

It was always the Lufthansa’s hope 


to establish a regular link with its 
Chinese subsidiary over the logical route 
from Germany to the Far East—across 
Russia—but permission for this was 
never granted by the Soviet government. 
Germany and Russia did actually get 
together in 1921 to form a joint air 
line called Deruluft connecting Berlin 
and Moscow, and this company operated 
successfully until 1937 when, with the 
war clouds gathering, increasing hos- 
tility between the two governments re- 
sulted in operations being suspended. 
In the war years Luft 
hansa’s equipment, personnel, and shops 
were taken over by the Luftwaffe, 
although a small number of planes re 
mained in civil markings to connect 
Germany with neutral countries and 
conquered nations. 

After the Hitler regime 
power, direct subsidies were paid on the 
basis of types and sizes of aircraft op- 
route mileage, 


most of 


came _ to 


well as on 
subsidies included re 


erated as 
whereas indirect 
mission of airport landing fees. In re 
turn Lufthansa was required to carry 
up to 220 pounds of air mail on each 
flight without charge. 

Any profit made by the company 
had to be turned over to the govern 
ment, which owned two-thirds of the 
capital; the other third was in the hands 
of a company known as Deutsche Aero 
Lloyd which is still in existence (the 
planners of the new Lufthansa are par 
ticularly anxious to enable Deutsche 
Areo Lloyd stockholders to take up 
shares in the company). 

The Lufthansa of the ’Fifties will 
operate under very different conditions 
from the Lufthansa of the "Thirties. It 
will have the blessing of the govern 
ment of a nation which is still one of 
the most airminded in the world—but 
nothing more, no direct and indirect 
subsidies. This time Lufthansa will be 
flying solo. — a ae 
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Domestic Coach 
TRAFFIC and REVENUES 
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American 1952 = 55, 704,788 206,183 337,989 383,178 $14,198,959 $376,321 
1951 2,685,163 91,933 160,079 182,299 7,148,141 218,334 

Capital 1952 3,368,522 227,128 113,375 185,292 4,814,248 540,793 
1951 3,301,246 214,350 109,547 177,959 4,839,890 452,272 

Delta 1952 =1,646,918 72,783 63,459 87,827 2,697,346 106,622 
1951 1,296,023 54,942 46,130 67,479 2,091,265 55,632 

Eastern 1952 1,863,340 425,040 364,651 516,795 15,903,533 470,565 
1951 6,934,778 358,813 301,366 423,701 14,415,443 312,832 

National 1952 3,499,527 171,590 159,692 220,827 6,618,616 351,932 
1951 2,279,878 90,490 85,972 131,289 3,995,381 208,644 

Northwest 1952 3,933,803 N.A. 172,499 230,574 8,299,627 282,881 
1951 2,882,827 N.A. 121,289 170,904 5,615,026 280,718 

TWA 1952 8,545,554 323,935 495,109 595,560 20,544,819 349,247 
1951 3,919,842 168,020 219,605 273,651 9,963,515 262,681 

United 1952 4,713,551 321,534 236,578 310,490 9,391,522 345,340 
1951 1,710,340 214,803 90,483 112,148 3,249,749 117,754 

Western 1952 2,036,896 218,389 95,706 133,108 3,722,054 144,044 
1951 1,523,354 183,097 77,493 98,986 2,772,334 101,511 

Totals 1952 41,312,899 1,966,582 2,039,007 2,663,651 86,190,724 2,967,655 
1951 26,533.451 1,376,448 1,211,964 1,623,201 53,411,481 1,999,922 


N.A.—Not Available. 





Coach Revenues to $100 Million in '53 


This year’s figure of $86 million makes them the 
carriers’ second largest source of income. 


By Wiuam V. Henzey 


‘NOACH services have become the 

second largest source of revenue 

for the domestic scheduled airline in- 

dustry, exceeding the combined total of 

nail, cargo, and express intake and 

omprising over 13°/ of total passenger 
evenue. 

A study of the most current coach 
tatistics, those through September, 1952, 
ndicates that revenue on the low-fare 
ervices of the 10 domestic lines offer- 
ng such services climbed over $32 mil- 
ion in a year to an all-time high of 
86.2 million. 

With American and TWA propos- 
ng to double transcontinental coach 
apacity next spring and other operators 
ilanning expansion of services, a market 
if well over $100 million can be looked 
or during 1953, barring economic ad- 
ersity or a revised government policy. 

Key to the increase for the 12-month 
riod through September was addi- 
ional services by the airlines, expanded 
ise of the services by the public, and 
ontinuation of the general surge of 
American business. An off-setting factor 
to some extent was a reduction in coach 
fares earlier in the year which deflated 
total revenues but which, according to 
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some theorists, inflated the number of 
users. 

Substantial gains in all statistical 
categories predominated. 

® Trans World Airlines, second in 
1951 in the coach field, more than 
doubled its annual coach revenues with 
over $20 million and moved into the 
top spot among industry carriers in this 
department. 

® Eastern Air Lines, replaced as the 
leader, was second with a $1.5 million 
gain and a total of close to $16 million. 
Counting its San Juan coach operation 
too, Eastern’s total was closer to $19 
million. 

® American Airlines, which added 
new intermediate points to its trans- 
continental coach schedules, also doubled 
its revenue for a third-ranking spot with 
over $14 million. 

® United Air Lines, which almost 
tripled its revenue figure for the com- 
parable 1951 period, is fourth, followed 
by Northwest, National, Capital, West- 
ern, and Delta. Recently Colonial Air- 
lines became the 10th scheduled line to 
enter the field. 

As for penetration of the over-all 
market, Eastern continued in the lead 
with 425,000 passengers carried on 





domestic coach flights. TWA is next 
with 323,935, and United close behind 
with 321,534. 

For example, the $86 million total 
coach revenue is $23 million more than 
the total mail pay estimated by CAB 
not only for the domestic trunk-line in- 
dustry but the local service industry as 
well for fiscal 1953. It is $22 million 
more than mail pay estimated for all 
U. S. international carriers for the same 
period. And all nine coach lines are on 
subsidy-free mail rates. 

Although the coach revenues are 
13°%% of industry total passenger revenue 
and 15°% of passenger revenue of the 
nine early operators, the $32 million 
coach gain is 33°% of the $91 million 
gain in total passenger revenues by the 
nine lines for the year ended September, 
1952, over the comparable period of a 
year ago. These same coach lines aver- 
age 90°% of total industry passengers. 


Add 560 Seats 

Next year, in its transcontinental 
coach service, American plans to expand 
its seating in DC-6’s from 70 to 80 seats, 
increase total daily flights from four to 
seven, and thereby increase total daily 
capacity each way to 560 seats. 

Similarly, TWA _ will increase its 
daily 8l-passenger Constellation service 
from four to eight flights, and its daily 
seating on this type aircraft from 324 
to 648 seats in each direction. In addi- 
tion, TWA contemplates a DC4 trans- 
continental flight daily with 70 seats 


each way. 
Thus, these two carriers in the 
transcontinental field will make avail- 


able daily a total of 1,278 coach seats 
each way. On an 80°, load factor at the 
prevailing $99 fare, American and TWA 
would realize approximately $62.5 mil- 
lion annually from these flights alone. 

If United should enter this market 
with DC-6 equipment, as indicated by 
its officials at hearings in CAB’s Large 
Irregular Air Carrier Investigation two 
months ago, the transcontinental market 
conceivably could be productive of rev- 
enues equal to the $86 million total 
registered by all nine lines in all coach 
markets for the year ended last Sep- 
tember. 

This fits in with certain airline and 
CAB theories that expansion of sched- 
uled coach services to additional points 
throughout the country will be facil- 
itated by the progress in the lush trans- 
continental market. 

It is not generally anticipated that 
coach service to all points will pay its 
own way. But with a cushion from the 
transcontinental market or the Chicago- 
New York, New York-Miami, or Chi- 
cago-Miami markets, additional services 
can possibly be provided without overall 
loss to the carriers. se € 
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News Briefs 














¢ 


First supersonic flight of the Republic XF-91 experimental inter- 
ceptor has been completed at Edwards AFB, Calif., using a 6,000-pound- 
thrust Reaction Motors rocket engine for auxiliary power. The inverse-taper- 
wing airplane uses a 5,200-pound-thrust General Electric J47 engine and 


afterburner for subsonic test flights. 





PEOPLE 


Germany has expressed its gratitude 
to Pan American’s Juan T. Trippe by 
awarding him the Order of Merit for 
his help in getting Germany back on its 
economic feet and for PAA’s part in the 
Berlin Airlift. 


“Aviation Man of the Year,” as far 
as the University of Denver is con- 
cerned, is T. E. Braniff, president of 
Braniff Airways. 


Arthur G. Woodley, president of 
Pacific Northern Airlines, is not im- 
pressed by the Air Force’s creation of 
a survey group to investigate Alaskan 
air facilities and crews as a result of a 
string of recent crashes. Woodley, whose 
line has flown 21 years in Alaska with- 
out a passenger accident, scornfully de- 
scribed the USAF plan as “a cheap at- 
tempt to white-wash its own deficien- 
cies.” 

> * a 


CAB member Chan Gurney, whose 
term on the Board expires December 31, 
is off on a month’s vacation, leaving 
Republican Ryan and Democrats Lee 
and Adams to hold the fort for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


John E. Bierwirth, president of Na- 
tional Distillers’ Products Corporation, 
has been elected to the TWA board of 
directors, filling the vacancy created by 
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the death last July of Nelson S. Talbott. 
eee 


President of the National Aviation 
Trades Association for 1953 will be 
Harland S. Herrin, of the Morrison 
Flying Service, Helena, Montana. 


Sir Frank Whittle, British jet 
pioneer, has arrived in the United States 
to study the operations of the Shell Oil 
Company, with which he is now as- 
sociated, 

eee 

Charges of grand theft have been 
lodged against the president of Oakland 
Aircraft Engine Service, Inc., William 
G. McDowell. Out on $9,000 bail, 
McDowell is awaiting arraignment on 
charges involving parts and equipment 
of his firm as a result of a complaint 
signed by Orvis M. Nelson, president 
of Transocean Air Lines, of which the 
engine overhaul company is a subsidiary. 


New manager of the air transport 
division of the Flight Safety Foundation 
is William P. Person, former captain 
and instructor of copilots for American 
Airlines. 

eee 


D. W. Harris, vp-industrial rela- 
tions for TWA, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Airline Personnel 
Relations Conference for 1953. He suc- 
ceeds John G. Deater, director of per- 
sonnel, American Airlines. 





MILITARY 


First production model of the F-84F 
has been turned over to the USAF by 
Republic Aviation Corp. The “F” is a 
swept-wing version of the Thunderjet. 


Engine tests on the Boeing-built 
XB-52 have brought the plane to 
Edwards Air Force Base, California. 
Most of the test program is being con- 
ducted at Boeing Field, Seattle. 

a e * 


One of the two XF4D prototypes 
is being reworked by the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. in preparation for carrier suit- 
ability tests. The other one remains at 
Edwards Air Force Base for company 
tests. 

2 a oa 

Funds for a third carrier of the 
Forrestal class (59,900 tons) have been 
approved by Defense Secretary Lovett 
for the fiscal 1954 budget. 


FINANCIAL 


An extra dividend has been voted 
at Lockheed on the earnings for the 


* first nine months and on forecasts for 


1952 and °53. Dividend will be 10 cents 
payable in stock on the basis of one 


share for each 10 shares held, as of 
December 23. Estimate is that nine- 
month net earnings will total $4.75 


million. 
eee 


For its common stockholders, Bell 
Aircraft Corp. has declared a dividend 
of $1 per share. Some 879,000 shares are 
outstanding. 

eee 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
has received new contracts to the tune 
of more than $23 million, mostly for 
engine parts. 

eee 


Solar Aircraft, with a backlog of 
over $92 million already, has racked uj 
record sales during the six month: 
ended October 31: $32.8 million, as com 
pared with a mere $23 million for the 
same period in 1951. 


word at 
October. 


Record revenues were the 
Northwest Airlines, too, in 
Operating revenues hit $5.17 million 
bringing a profit before taxes of $623 
thousand. Comparable revenues in °5! 
were $4.5 million. 
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The Economics of Air Freight 
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What Air Freight Needs for Growth 


Cargo airplane, terminal facilities, and government 
action needed for continued expansion. 


By Joseru S. Murpny 


the GREAT potential for growth 
in the air freight industry is wide- 
ly accepted. The Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation recently predicted a possi- 
ble one billion ton-mile business as 
early as 1958 in domestic operations 
alone (American Aviation, November 
27). 

But of similar wide acceptance is 
the realization that there are major 
problems to be solved if this growth is 
to be achieved. With this single pur- 
pose in mind, early this month indus- 
try experts participating in the Fourth 
Annual Air Cargo Day activities spon- 
sored by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers outlined these 
needs: 

*A true air freight airplane with 
a direct operating cost of not more than 
three or four cents a ton-mile . . . closer 
cooperation between the air freight in- 
dustry and the military through a pro- 
posed Airfreight Advisory Committee 
in the USAF could lead to its develop- 
ment. 

*An air freight terminal design 
that will speed up materials handling 
and reduce ground handling costs .. . 
airport managements cannot plan future 
cargo facilities until industry decides 
what it will be. 

* Government action in support of 
international air freight . . . an applica- 
tion filed in July, 1947, for certifica- 
tion to fly trans-Atlantic all-freight serv- 
ice is still before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Slick Airlines’ President Thomas 
L. Grace presented the case for the 
true air freight airplane, and warned 
that commercial air freight will not 
grow into the billion ton-mile a year 
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class by operating modified passenger 
aircraft. 
The true air freight airplane must 

offer these general features: 

® Direct operating cost of not more 
than three to four cents per ton-mile. 

® Allowance for large scale, me- 
chanized loading and unloading. 

® Sufficient volume and useable hull 
area to permit carriage of varied articles 
of high and low density. 

* Simple and rugged construction 
for low cost and easy maintenance. 

® Three-man crew operation. 

* Ability to trade fuel for payload. 

But aircraft manufacturers are not 
willing to invest the $15 to $25 million 
to develop such an airplane, at least 
not as long as they are dependent sole- 
ly on the present market which com- 
mercial air freight affords, hence the 
Grace plea for industry cooperation 
with the military. Here the Slick presi- 
dent sees the consideration of “com- 
mercial usefulness” in the design of 
military cargo transports and proposes 
creation of an Airfreight Advisory 
Committee in the USAF or military 
services generally to insure this con- 
sideration. 

Basic aircraft structure now de- 
signed to meet purely military high- 





Grace Brell 


unit-weight loads could be replaced 
with secondary structure to accom- 
modate these high loads, but of re- 
movable design which would not pen- 
alize commercial operators. The cargo 
hold, by reason of average cargo den- 
sities, is of lesser volume for a given 
military payload than for an equal 
commercial payload. By lengthening 
the fuselage a few extra feet, the in- 
creased commercial usefulness of the 
aircraft would far outweigh the re- 
sultant decrease in military perform- 
ance, 
On the industry’s accomplishments 
Grace offers these significant notes: 
® The air freight industry which in 1946 
carried approximately 40 million ton- 
miles of air freight, and which saw 
a 425% "increase in volume, carrying 
almost 210 million ton-miles in 1951, 
will probably reach the 250 million 
ton-mile mark in 1952. 
® The independent air freight fleet, now 
composed of 93 aircraft with a poten- 
tial airlift capacity of 750 tons, or 
1,133,000 ton-miles per eight-hour 
day, will, upon delivery of Douglas 
DC6A and Lockheed 1049B air- 
craft by 1954, grow to 1,000 ton 
payload, or 1,650,000 ton-mile capac- 
ity per eight-hour day. 


Cheaper than Rail 


® Slick Airways, operating at almost 
100% load factor for a two and a 
half year period, supplied the Navy 
with 10 transcontinental round trips 
a week carrying high priority cargo 
at a cost of 11 cents a ton-mile, com- 
paring favorably with first class 
trucking rates, and two cents cheaper 
than rail express. 

* Concentration on reduction of tare 
weight has paid dividends. Slick’s 
packaging engineers demonstrated 
reduced transportation costs through 
reduction of tare weight. Slick 
shipped 67 bomber turrets by air 
freight from St. Louis to California 
at a cost approximately $30,000 be- 
low that of surface transportation. 

Supporting the Grace position on 
the need for a true air freight airplane, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines’ vice-presi- 
dent operations, Carl Brell, outlined these 
desired features for a trans-Atlantic air- 
freighter: 
® Payload carrying capability of 75,000 

pounds on the critical leg of the 
North Atlantic; 

® Cruising speed of approximately 300 
miles per hour; 

® Direct operating cost of not more 
than four cents a ton-mile. 

Citing current unofficial east- and 
west-bound trans-Atlantic freight records 
for Douglas DC aircraft as both in 
excess of 16,000 pounds, Brell views 
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What MATS Wants in Jet Transports 


First announcement by the military of specific action on a U. S. jet 
transport highlighted Air Cargo Day activities early this month, when Lt. Gen. 
Joseph Smith, MATS commanding general, told of “system study contracts” 
let last Spring to Lockheed, Boeing, and Convair, upon which future USAF 
action will be based. MATS recommended these general characteristics for a 


military jet transport: 
Normal payload 


PrOreeri TTT y 25-30,000 pounds 


Normal range with above payload .......... 2,200 naut. miles 


Normal cruising speed 


length 
height 


tithnbh bad heen ouniee 550 knots 
Take-off distance over 50 foot obstacle 
Landing over 50 foot obstacle, brakes only 
Cargo compartment dimensions: 





the true arrival of trans-Atlantic air 
freight with larger airplanes that are 
economical enough to provide shippers 
with a tariff low enough to generate 
a constant flow of billions of pounds. 
The use of Super Constellations (Sea- 
board & Western has four on order 
for delivery in 1954) will permit a 
broadening of the tariff, and is a step 
in the right direction, according to 
Brell. 

But mere comparison of rates does 
not tell the whole story in international 
air freight operation. Air insurance 
rates for an all-freight carrier operating 
across the North Atlantic are 15¢ per 
$100 evaluation, compared with 50¢ 
to $1.00 per $100 for surface shipping. 
The speed of air delivery in contrast 
to shipping brings savings in inventory, 
warehousing, and capital requirements. 

Furthermore, the unbalance _ be- 
tween east- and west-bound traffic is 
gone. In 1948 Seaboard & Western flew 
2,300,000 ton-miles of commercial ex- 
port freight from the U. S. to Europe 
and the Middle East, bringing only 
794,000 ton-miles to the U. S. from 
those areas, a differential of 190% in 
directional flow. In 1951, the variation 
between import and export traffic was 
only 3%. 

To Brell the international trade 
areas provide the greatest potential for 
the development of air freight, but the 
government must provide early and 
sufficient authority for the all-freight 
carrier to further this development. 
Seaboard & Western filed application 
in July, 1947, for certification to fly 
trans-Atlantic all-freight service; the case 
is still before the CAB. 

Seeing a growth of domestic air 
cargo to an estimated 850,000 ton an- 
nual volume by 1960 as forecast follow- 
ing a recent Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration study, CAA airport engineering 
chief Philip Hahn warned that until the 
industry settles on the “hows” of air 
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freight terminal operation, airport man- 
agement will be unable to plan the 
needed cargo facilities. 

Hahn stressed the effect that re 
duction in loading and _ unloading 
times have on this planning. Assuming 
that a typical four-engine, all-cargo air 
craft can be loaded in about two hours 
and that the cargo potential at a par 
ticular point would call for twenty 
plane loads, (during the 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 
peak period) the need for 10 loading 
positions is demonstrated. At a cost of 
approximately $100,000 per position, 
which would include apron, building, 
and truck court, the basic terminal 
facility investment becomes one mil 
lion dollars. 


Cut Loading Time 
If loading time could be reduced 
50% through improved techniques and 
equipment for handling cargo, the 
facilities investment could be similarly 


reduced. 
_ Prolonged loading and unloading 
times profoundly affect the cost ot 


operations. Using statistics from a study 
made by an airport consulting engin- 
eer some time ago, Hahn cited typical 
New York-to-Detroit air freight opera- 
ground handling and only 15°, time 
for materials shipped represented 
ground-handling and only 15% time 
in the air. Similar study of New York- 
to-Los Angeles operations revealed that 
67% of the total transit time was 
spent on the ground. 

Operators of passenger-cargo com 
bination aircraft as well as all-cargo air 
craft have these specific requirements 


for a freight terminal, according to 
American Airlines’ Frank W. Jones, 


director of cargo service: 
® Shape—Rectangular; 
® Dimensions—Minimum 50’ wide 
and 18’ ceiling; 
® Floor height—Ground level (with 
truck well on one side): 


* Aircraft parking—One location 
for each 7,000 sq. ft. of ware- 
house space; 

* Location—Close to passenger ter- 
minal and hangar areas; 

* Other Features—Good lighting 
and ventilation, heating and re- 
frigeration facilities; office space 
provisions up to 15-20% of 
warehouse space. 


Needs—Improved methods of 
loading and unloading all-cargo 
aircraft and better mechanical 
methods for processing freight. 

Seeing advantage to all cargo car 
riers in being housed in the same 
freight terminal, Jones explained the 
quick and easy transfer of freight be 
tween carriers that such an arrangement 
would permit, along with the simplified 
pick-up and delivery means it would 
provide shippers and draymen by cen 
tralizing their business at one point 
on the airport. 

In support of the ground level 
terminal floor, it was explained that 
substantial quantities of cargo will 
always be carried in passenger equip 
ment and the terminal design must be 
flexible enough to permit its movement 
to these type aircraft, a task now most 
efficiently accomplished by tractor 
trailer trains. 

Presenting the aircraft manufac 
turer's views on terminal design, Doug- 
las Aircraft Company's H. O. Olson 
projects a cargo terminal, loading docks, 
and materials handling equipment that 
should permit on/off loading at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds per minute. Re 
viewing the nature of cargo, Olson 
presented this tabulation of package 
weights, sampled from a three month 
MATS operation: 


Less than 100 pounds .. .67%, 
100 to 300 pounds ...... 27%. 


300 to 1,000 pounds ...... 4°, 
1,000 to 3,000 pounds .. . .0.7°%, 
Over 3,000 pounds ...... 0.59 
In contrast with the rectangular 
terminal proposed by AA’s Frank 


Jones, the MATS terminal is pictured 
as semi-circular in shape, according to 
Smith, with these operational 
features: 


Gen. 
® A self-sufficient terminal with al! 
related functions under one roof. 


* Ready accessibility to both trucks 
and rail cars. 


* Straight-line movement from 1 
ceiving area to aircraft. 


® Maximum aircraft loading posi 

tions by having the maximum possible 

periphery consistent with efficient lay 
out. 

* Ease of aircraft positioning due 

° 


to terminal contour. = 2 
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Equipment 


William Littlewood, vice president-engineering 
of American Airlines, was selected to deliver the Six- 
teenth Wright Brothers Lecture December 17 on tech- 
nical trends in air transport. Internationally recognized 
as an outstanding aeronautical authority, he has been 
with American for 25 years, having served as general 
manager of Fairchild Engine Company, predecessor 
company of AA, 

Littlewood was born in New York City in 1898 
and studied at Cornell University, where he was the 
recipient of the Sibley Prize, awarded for the highest 
rating in engineering studies for two consecutive years. 
For seven years after graduating in 1920 he was in the 
machine tool and heavy machinery manufacturing 
industry. 

He entered the aviation industry in 1927 when 
he joined Fairchild. He joined American Airways in 
1930, becoming chief engineer three years later. He 
was elected vice president-engineering of American Air- 
lines, Inc., in 1937. 

Littlewood has received wide acclaim for his 
contributions to the development of such aircraft as the 
Douglas DC-3, DC-4, DC, and the Convair 240. 
Among the honors he has received is the famous Wright 
Brothers award for his “outstanding contribution to 
aviation” in 1935. A British aviation publication once 
characterized him as “perhaps most famous of all airline 
engineers.” 


Q There appears to be a trend to aircraft carrying ap- 
* proximately 100 passengers. How big do you see the 
industry requirements as forcing aircraft capacity? 

A. I think the growth trend in large aircraft size, 
which in the past has shown an amazingly consistent curve, 
will be projected to a size of 100 to 120 passengers in the 
next eight-10 years. There is, of course, a smaller group 
of airplanes which do not follow this large-size passenger 
growth curve. The smaller ones will probably increase 
proportionately too. While we see them as 40-50 passenger 
planes today, we will probably talk about them as 60-70 
passenger planes 10 years from now. And there may well 
be a third and smaller group of transports. 

Q. Eastern is now advertising that it operates 35 
flights a day between Washington and New York. This 
frequency seems to be dictated purely by carrying capacity. 
Do you think these short-haul routes will ultimately use 
high-capacity aircraft? a 

A. As schedule saturation is approached the only} 
way to grow is by the use of larger aircraft. We have come 
pretty close to schedule saturation with 35 or more trips 
per day by one airline on one route. I would say there is 
a distinct need and inevitable trend toward larger unit 
capacities. This will bring the bigger units into local serv- 
ices, assuming their performance characteristics will be con- 
sistent with the needs. 

Q. What do you see as the biggest area for improve- 
ment on airline safety? 

A. I think the biggest single improvement in airline 
safety will come from the provision and utilization of more 
accurate and complete weather information, and technical 
advances in the approach and landing regimes. Important 
steps include the provision of terrain collision prevention 
and weather probing equipment such as airborne radar; the 
interim development of high intensity-flashing lights for 
airplane collision prevention; and the ultimate develop- 
ment, perhaps on the Doppler principle, of high speed 
collision prevention devices. 

The substantial reduction, and we hope the eventual! 
elimination, of all fire hazard, will be a tremendous step 
forward. That I am sure can be accomplished. We have 
made rapid strides in detection systems and the determin- 
ation of adequacies of fire extinguishing equipment and 
installations. 

Another major safety step will be the provision of 
crash tolerance ability in aircraft sturdiness and detail design. 
We can make airplanes superior to any other vehicle in 
that respect. 

Q. Does American feel as strongly about the need 
for low wing designs for cargo aircraft as it does in pas- 
senger aircraft design? 

A. The decision there should be based more on 
economic considerations. The most obvious argument is the 
ease of loading with the lower floor height. This is not too 
real if you have a satisfactory terminal installation. I do 
not feel there are too legitimate objections to high level 
loading except those imposed by poor loading equipment 
and poor terminal design. 

Q. What is your viewpoint on the potential of turbo- 
prop transports in the airline picture? 

A. I am quite convinced that in the shorter ranges 
the favorable characteristics of the turboprop, geared to the 
airport problem much more than to speed, indicates that it 
is the logical eventual answer for such aircraft. In the very 
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“Jets... . must have superior economic factors” 


long ranges where fuel consumption becomes the most 
critical factor, and you run out of weight, the turboprop 
with its much better fuel economy again becomes the more 
appealing type. But there seems to be a bracket of ranges, 
between those two limits, in which the turbojet will do 
a very economical and efficient high performance job. 

Q. Do you look on conversion of Convair 340’s to 
turboprop power as a practical project? 

A. I doubt whether it will prove sensible. The eco- 
nomics are very debatable. The compromises necessary to 
achieve the objective do not seem worthwhile. If you are 
to spend as much money as you will have to for the per- 
formance and advantages of a good turboprop you might 
better spend the extra capital necessary to get a really good 
one. and not take a compromise job with built-in extra 
operating costs. 

Q. What kind of a cost would you relegate to a 
turboprop engine conversion job on a plane of DC size? 

A. I would roughly guess 4% to % million dollars 
for conversion, and that may be low. If you take the bare 
cost of power plants and then consider all the costs of con- 
version and installation plus the compromises that you will 
have to accept in such an airplane, they seem to outweigh 
the potential benefits. I doubt whether any conventional 
aircraft will ever be converted to turboprop or jet opera- 
tion on a sound basis. 


Stretched Fuselages 


Q. What do you see as the most significant devel- 
opment in the dua itself, excluding power plants, during 
the past few years? 

A. I would say that during the past few years the 
most significant development has been the application of 
bigger powers and the accommodation of larger capacities 
to release the ultimate economic potential of the Constella- 
tions and DC-6’s. The Constellation has increased in fuselage 
length a total of 18 feet, the DC-6 has increased its fuselage 
length, taking in the DC-7, a total of 10 feet. Both of these 
enlargements have provided tremendous economic value in 
increased capacity. As long as you can maintain and improve 
the performance qualities by increased power, as we have 
been able te do, the net results are individual aircraft which 
have much greater earning capacity than they did, and at 
small inerease in cost. 

Q. What do you see as the major problem facing 
the airlines so far as equipment goes in the next five to 10 
years.? 

A. The major problem is going to be the decision as 
to whether or not we can afford to continue to operate the 
present types of aircraft. I am sure the answer will be 
“yes.” We will be very happy and content to operate, as 
a very large percentage of our total operation at least, air- 
craft of the presently available advanced types—the Con- 
stellations, DC-6’s and 7’s, Martin and Convair airplanes. 

Toward the end of the period I think a number of 
us will be looking to the early introduction of some new 
aircraft of the jet type along with the refinement, for the 
leading services, of the DC-6’s and Constellations. We will 
also be laying active plans for the eventual successors to 
our smaller transports. 

Q. American and United have apparently worked so 
closely with Douglas that their choice of a jet transport 
appears to be a foregone conclusion. Is this a fair assumption? 

A. We are not in full agreement with any manufac- 


turer with respect to the specifications and economic factors 
of jet transports and we are entertaining at this very time 
continued and detailed studies from all who are interested. 
The only manufacturer who has announced that he will 
proceed without benefit of consulting his potential customers 
is Boeing. We have advised Boeing of some of our thoughts 
and desires on the subject but have not been apprised of 
their reactions or intentions. 

Q. What do you see as the five most important char- 
acteristics which a jet transport must meet? 

A. (1) In the first place it must show no backward 
step whatsoever in safety; it is hoped that it will show a 
substantial improvement, but we must recognize that in- 
creased speeds bring into the picture some increased risk 
and, therefore, our first objective is to hold the line and 
work for better. That is a fundamental requirement. 

(2) It can’t be an airplane that wil only do one 
specialized job. It must perform efficiently from some mini- 
mum range to some maximum range. The maximum range 
which we would hope for would be transcontinental non- 
stop operation; the minimum range hoped for would be 500 
miles. If it is impossible to straddle those two objectives we 
would not necessarily be too disappointed but we are striv- 
ing for some such ideal. 

(3) It must have superior economic operating fac- 
tors of all kinds—good reliability and economy of power 
plant operation, low specific fuel consumptions, and low 
maintenance costs throughout. 

(4) It must have high performance in order to merit 
the investment and have the passenger appeal which will 
bring in the load factors which we will have to have. 

(5) It must cost a not too exhorbitant price, although 
frankly I mention that last because it is absorbed within 
estimated operating costs. While capital requirements may 
be a serious problem for some airlines, if we can prove the 
economic benefits to be achieved the capital requirement is 
usually forthcoming. 

Q. What would you consider a low specific fuel con- 
sumption for a commercial turbojet? 

A. We are hoping to achieve operationally .8 pounds 
sea level specific fuel consumption on jets. We know it can 
lie done on the test stand; we hope by the time we get them 
in operation it may be a realistic operating value. 

Q. What do you personally project as the cost of a 
commercial jet transport? 

A. In our studies to date, we have left it to the manu- 
facturers to project the costs, because the first cost becomes 
an amortized part of the operating costs and what we are 
interested in is “what is the net operating cost against the 
potential revenue?” Even so, I feel that the jet transport 
costs that the manufacturers are mentioning today are en- 
tirely unrealistic. They are apparently based on a philosophy 
of demanding full protection against any and all risks of 
the undertaking. They started out talking about $2 million 
to $3 million a unit for the type of airplane we mentioned— 
long range domestic jet transports. It grew to $34 to $4 
to $44 million, and I have seen some mention of $5 million. 

Those figures, in my opinion, have no basis. They 
are figures which the manufacturers are pulling out of the 
air, perhaps to scare us out if we don’t mean business, but 
in any event to guarantee that they are taking no risk what- 
seever in the development. I think we will finally com- 
promise on some kind of a realistic figure somewhere be- 
tween those two limits. 
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1967 design accent-safety, then economy, then comfort 


Q. You mentioned operating costs. Does a new jet 
transport type necessarily have to be more economical than 
the airplane it succeeds? 

A. My philosophy is this: In providing much faster 
transportation, with equal or better safety, and more com- 
fort, convenience and dependability, we will be giving to 
the public a real value—a value far beyond anything that 
we are able to give now. Therefore, if for that greatly im- 
proved service we have to ask some slightly higher incre- 
ment of cost than what we ask now, it would appear to be 
thoroughly justifiable. I personally am unable to understand 
the philosophy which insists that the airlines must continue 
to give more and more for less and less. 

Q. In the past six months airline engineers have been 
laying down the law and have put a new jet transport con- 
cept before the manufacturers. Would you comment on this? 

A. We have long been studying and crystalizing our 
own thinking on the subject of jet transports, and we are 
greatly impressed with the desirability of achieving maxi- 
mum economy. We are working and studying to reduce the 
cost per unit of transportation. We wished to examine this 
field because the manufacturers in their earlier studies had 
not explored much except to make a straight application of 
military jet developments and put them into transport form. 
We have asked them to take the variables—size, perform- 
ance, range, powers, and all the rest and see if they can find 
out what combinations of those factors will produce a satis- 
factory increase in performance with a minimum cost—not 
first cost—but operating economy. 

Q. Is it true that AA, United, and a few of the big 
operators have decided that the cruising speed will prob- 
ably come out around 480? In other words, it won't be 
above the 500 mark? 

A. We have decided that anything under 500 cruising 
becomes questionably desirable because of the minimum 
necessary increase over the 365 mph of the DC-7. However, 
to go much higher than 560 or 570 mph cruise it would be 
necessary to approach too close to high speed Mach | for 
comfort. You would go below 500 only if the advantages of 
economy were so outstanding that you could not deny them. 

» QQ. What are your requirements as to future stretch 
in a jet transport? 

A. One of our essential requirements in our conver- 
sations with the manufacturer has been a “plan of growth” 
to utilize the powers or thrusts which will logically become 
available in the future. We are trying to look forward 15 
years in that respect. Drag-rise limitations will set the maxi- 
mum speed available and ranges are generally fixed by 
operational requirements. This leaves only increases of capac- 
ity to effectively utilize the higher thrusts to be available. 

You might start, with the limited thrusts available, 
at a somewhat lower maximum speed condition than your 
design would permit you to go to. Then you would first 
go to that and later use the increases in capacity. As in the 
past, the probable increases will be by elongation of the 
fuselage. So we will definitely require the building in of 
provisions for elongation of fuselages consistent with pro- 
jected thrusts available in the future. 

Q. Assuming the sonic barrier will, economically or 
otherwise, limit top transport speeds for the next 15 years, 
in what direction do you feel transport designs of this 
period will improve? 

A. In comfort, economy and safety—and, I hope, in 
reverse order! 


Q. How does American look on such items as kero- 
sene type fuels? 

A. In the future we will use them with jet engines 
because of their availability and low cost. Unfortunately, in 
the presence of hot parts, they are not particularly safer 
than gasolines. 

Q. How about parachutes for emergencies? 

A. We are willing to consider parachutes for decel- 
eration on jet landing, strictly as an emergency device for 
slippery runways or off-airport-landings, but we feel that 
there must be developed, and will be developed, a reverse 
thrust device for jets. Required deceleration can also be pro- 
vided by many other means. 


Manufacturers Must Act 


Q. What abovt the matter of protection against explo- 
sive decompression? 

A. I feel very strongly about that. We have neglected 
the requirement for tear resistance in the skin structure of 
pressurized compartments. We have had some impressive 
demonstrations if. ihe past as to just how significant this 
thing can be. We have seen the tear vulnerability due to 
minor penetration of the pressurized fuselage. Mantfacturers 
must regard that problem seriously and do something. 

In my opinion there is nothing fallacious about the 
philosophy that the whole structure of the fuselage, includ 
ing its windows and doors, and their scaling and retention, 
must be considered as guaranteed against pressure failure 
at the highest altitude it is proposed to operate to the same 
degree as any major element of the airplane is insured against 
structural failure. We would not fly an airplane in which we 
thought there could be a spar failure under any normal load- 
ing or minor incident. 

Q. What about the fuel reserve standards? 

A. A realistic approach to the question of fuel re- 
serves is even more essential with jet operations than it is 
with conventional aircraft. Actual operational reserves are 
normally computed on a much more liberal basis than regu- 
lations require. Our discussion with the manufacturers on 
jets have specified an approach at 20,000 feet and a weather 
hold maneuvering time of 45 minutes, then a descent to 
look at the airport, a climb out and cruise to an alternate 
airport 300 miles away, then a second 45 minute hold and 
final approach and landing. We also allow 5°, above manu- 
facturers’ guaranteed fuel consumption for estimating. 

Q. Is the ATA jet specification, issued only recently, 
obsolete at this time? 

A. No, I don’t think so. I think there is a lot of good 
thinking in it. In fact I was surprised and pleased that ATA 
succeeded in putting together so many diversified points of 
view and coming out with anything even resembling a docu 
ment. American went to work on jet transports with United, 
not to contradict the work that ATA was doing, but to 
supplement it. We both continued to work with ATA. 

The ATA spec calls attention to a lot of things that 
more people in the design field should be thinking about. 
In that way it does good in clearing up and stimulating 
thought. Maybe we will end up with many more jet features 
than we would have otherwise. 

Q. Do you feel that the ATA formula for figuring op- 
erating costs is realistic as applied to jet transports? 

A. It is basically a good formula but it has been 
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“We would not... entertain consideration of Comets’ 


modified by both Lockheed and Douglas, and we are in 
general agreement with their modifications, mostly in the 
areas of engine-overhaul and operating costs, maintenance 
costs, first costs, and depreciation provisions. But, as modified, 
we think it represents a pretty realistic approach, particularly 
for comparative purposes. We are urging that industry con- 
sideration be given to an early revamping of the whole 
formula based on more modern concepts. 

Q. Would you comment on this business of engine 
locations, whether they should be in pods, or built into the 
wings, or buried in the fuselage? 

A. At the moment we have no firm conclusion in the 
matter but recognize the apparent performance and control 
advantages of the buried installation in the fuselage. The 
problem there, of course, is demonstrating beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that you have as good or better safety, 
and as good efficiency with respect to ram recovery and 
maintenance accessibility. We do not think we would enter- 
tain installations within the basic structure of the wing, such 
as in the Comet. Other than that I would say we have no 
firm conclusions. 

Q. Safety-wise, what is the major factor governing 
engine operation? 

A. We are seriously concerned about such potentially 
catastrophic events as turbine wheel failures, which even 
though they may occur only every 200,000 hours, neverthe- 
less would be much too often. We would like to know what 
the effects of such a failure would be, and how to guarantee 
that they can be avoided. There is, of course, some risk in 
such a failure even in a pod engine installation, but there 
is possibly more risk in buried installations because of the 
involvement of other power units as well as fuselage instal- 
lations. Fire is perhaps the most common power plant safety 
problem. Prevention and control seem very possible. 


Q. Do you feel that Pan American’s choice of the 
Comet I will be expanded, and do you feel that their influ- 
ence will cause other operators to turn to the Comet? 

A. I don’t think the action of PAA will have any 
influence on the actions of domestic operators; it might have 
some influence on the actions of competitive operators in 
the international field. But certainly it is of little concern to 
us and we would not be willing at this time to entertain 
consideration of Comets as now proposed. 

Q. Will the high cost of jet transports force airline 
operators to accept a greater degree of standardization in such 
matters as cockpits, controls, interior layouts, etc., in order 
tu keep overall prices down? 

A. Yes, and in order to promote efficiency, economy, 
and safety in operations. There is a strong trend toward 
reasonable standardization. After long years of effort it has 
become quite a real thing. SAE has been extremely successfu! 
in bringing together conflicting views on instruments and 
their location. 

A standard is not an inflexible thing. I always define 
a standard as “an agreed good way of doing a thing at a 
given time,” and that is about all it is. I would like to see 
much more standardization throughout the aircraft, par- 
ticularly with respect to all emergency equipment and opera- 
tions, including doors and emergency exit locations, sizes, 
shapes, handles, and all the rest. I do not expect to see too 
much standardization in cabin interiors or arrangements, 
however. As in the past, personal tastes will prevail. 

Q. Manufacturers seem to feel there is a market for 


only one type of jet transport in this country and that if 
two manufacturers build a prototype, one of them is dump 
ing 20 to 30 millioa dollars down the drain. Is there a market 
for mere than one type of jet transport at this time? 

A. Unless a manufacturer can determine the existence 
of a substantial foreign market, there does not seem to be 
enough business te justify the development and production 
of more than one jet transport of the kind that we are talk- 
ing about. You would certainly want to be able to sell at 
least 100 such units to justify the whole program. If you 
do that you are pretty well through. There probably won't 
be 200 of them sold in this country. 

I do think that there is a market for three airplanes 
in this picture. Eventually there will be a market for a job 
to replace the 240’s, 340’s and 4-04’s, probably of the turbo- 
prop type, meeting a market among the larger airlines and 
with some of the airlines that are growing up to need that 
kind of equipment. There will also be a market for the jet 
medium to long range domestic transport that we have talked 
about, and there may very well be a market for a third 
long-range overseas aircraft, possibly a turboprop type of 
aircraft of bigger size than the domestic jet transport. 


Split Projects Up 


If each manufacturer could analyze his own best held 
of effort and they could split the projects up among the 
several we could have three good projects coming along. | 
don’t think that the market or the program can justify the 
development of two prototypes for any one particular use. 
I wish it could, because we would get better airplanes. 

We would like to have two jet transport developments 
for this medium to long-range domestic use. But I don’t think 
we can afford to, so we will have to do our thinking in ad- 
vance. That is why the airlines are not going to sign any 
contracts until they are very sure thcy are going to get some- 
thing that will come very close to what is required. 

_.Q. How many aircraft types can a big operator, such 
as American, use economically? 

A. If we determine that we can meet our overall needs 
with two models of airplanes, we want tc do so. We don't 
want more unless we have to. We may finally decide that 
it takes a jet, plus a large piston type or turboprop aircraft, 
plus a smaller conventional or turboprop aircraft to do the 
overall job. We don’t know that yet. 

We are trying to work out a jet that covers as much 
of the bracket of our range requirements as we can without 
sacrifice of. inherent economy. There is always a minimum 
useful range and there is always a maximum useful range 
for each airplane, above and below which it is not much 
good. Unfortunately, this will be even a little more so in jets. 

Q. In computing jet transport operation costs, what 
engine overhaul period are the airlines resigned to during 
the early years of operation? 

A. We don’t know, but I would anticipate an initia! 
500-hour overhaul period would be probable. The extension 
of overhaul times, I think, will follow the same general type 
of curve as the extension of piston engine overhaul times. 

I have some interesting plots on that subject. In 1927 
our overhaul times were frequently about 100 hours. It has 
been a long up-hill pull. I think that our jets will start 
somewhere down on the flat at the bottom of a similar 
curve, but at a somewhat higher value, probably 500 hours 
by the time we put them in use. Its extension, from then 
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on, I believe, will be on a very parallel line to the history 
of piston engine overhaul time. 

Q. Do you feel you are going to have to plan on 
operating out of the present airports? 

A. The jet airplane will make very little difference in 
our airport problems. We are going to have to have about 
the same approach speeds and landing speeds and conse- 
quently about the same wing loadings. We can hope for 
better high lift devices and developments in that area. 

We have determined that the airports on the Atlantic 
coast and the main airports on the Pacific coast and a string 
of airports in the middle of the country which are associated 
with large cities like Chicago, St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 
etc., will be adequate for any contemplated jet operation. 
There is a vast area between those places, but they will not 
need jet operation in its initial concept. We cannot key our 
airplanes to the limited airport capacities of substandard 
cities and hope to have anything that will realize the eco- 
nomic benefits of high speed, long-range operations. 

Q. Are you thinking of six or eight thousand feet? 

A. Nothing that will take more than 7,000 feet, and 
for shorter ranges, much less. Our problem is landing, not 
take-off, and that problem may be satisfactorily solved soon. 


Local Service Problems 


Q. Have you given the local service airline transport 
problem enough attention to see any solution to the require- 
ments to these carriers? 

A. I have no solution to it but I have some ideas on 
the subject. I think the situation of the local operators today 
is not entirely dissimilar to the situation of American Air- 
ways in 1930. We were a disjointed group of small operators 
who operated with uncertain reliability and inadequate fre- 
quency of schedules. We sometimes took off on time and 
often didn’t; we sometimes landed on time and often didn’t. 
We left at uncertain hours, and somehow managed to pick 
up a few passengers from each of the towns to keep going. 

In 1930 I made my first study of airline economics. 
The conclusion was that we could have done over 90° of 
our total job with equipment half the size. That I think is 
the situation in which local operators find themselves today. 
Lower costs per airplane-mile, higher load factors, more fre- 
quent schedules, better connecting services, and much better 
dependability, are, I believe, essential requirements. 


Q. Their developments seem to be in the direction of 
larger airplanes with hoped for lower costs per seat mile, 
though? 

A. That is right. I don’t know whether they are 
asking for it or whether it is being handed to them. If you 
could take a DC-3 and could increase the width of the 
fuselage a foot and add another row of seats and change 
the 24-passenger job, to a 32-passenger job you would have 
increased the cost per mile of operation practically none at 
all; you would have changed the performance negligibly, so 
that your realized block speed would be just about the same 
as it is today. Therefore, your indicated cost per capacity 
seat-mile would have gone down substantially, but if you 
didn’t fly a lot more people you would have lost no money 
whatsoever. 

Unless the local service carriers suddenly have a tre- 
mendous expansion in business they are not going to be able 
to use efficiently the larger capacity airplanes, even if they 
cost the same per mile and show a lower cost per seat-mile. 


“Jet runways .. . nothing . 


. . more than 7,000 feet’ 


Q. Will there be a DC-3 replacement? Is there a true 
need for one? 

A. Yes, there will be a need for one because the DC-3’s 
are going to wear out one of these days and you will need 
a new airplane in that general class. But while building one 
I would very carefully examine the overall capacities to find 
that the unit is not too big. I think it is much better to 
have the units a little too small than too big. 

Q. What do you see as the role of the helicopter in 
the near future as a transport aircraft? 

A. I don’t see much role in the near future. In the 
ultimate future I think it will find its proper place in the 
picture. I don’t think that there is any justification for op- 
erating single-engine-single-pilot helicopters at low altitudes 
over congested areas any more than there is justification for 
operating single-engine single-pilot transports. You are sub- 
ject to just as much danger. 

Q. How about multi-engine helicopters? 

A. Well, multi-engine helicopters capable of maintain 
ing altitude on one engine would be much safer for close-in 
operations. But all-weather operation is still a big problem, 
as will be congested air traffic with helicopters. 

Q. How about the use of helicopters up to distances of 
about 250 miles as a replacement for local service airplanes? 

A. I don’t think I would go quite that far. I think the 
local service airplane will creep down into that picture to 
100 miles as a minimum and the helicopter may creep up to 
250 miles as its maximum, so there will be an overlapping 
area where you may have some helicopter service and some 
airplane service. 

But right now, and as far as I can see ahead, the 
mechanical complexity, the high first and operating cost, 
the difficult control problems, particularly under bad weather 
conditions, and the somewhat disagreeable sensations of noise 
and vibration, are far from promising. We haven't faced 
reality with respect to proposals to operate helicopters in and 
out of city communities. The enthusiasm is great but the 
problems are very real. 

Q. Industry inquiries here looking for engineer 
ing/management-minded personnel for top positions would 
indicate a decided shortage of this type mind in aviation. 
What might be done to correct this? 

A. The total number of airline engineers is really 
insignificant, I would say not more than 500, and in the past 
the financial and promotion incentives in transport engineer- 
ing have been very much lacking. I think of recent date we 
have been much more consistent with other rates of pay, 
although the comparative monies paid in design engineering 
are still much higher. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced, but I believe the airlines and 
aviation in general would be benefitted by encouraging and 
developing more engineering-minded managements and more 
management-minded engineers. 

Q. Do you feel that CAB has done a satisfactory job 
of regulating aircraft airworthiness and CAA in adminis- 
trating it, and what shortcomings, if any, do you see in the 
present Federal regulatory set up? 

A. I would like very much to see in the CAB at least 
one individual with the experience and background of Ed 
Warner. He was familiar with all phases of the aviation 
business. I think the CAA is an experienced and capable 
organization, which tries to do a good job. They work very 
cooperatively with the industry. eee 
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Low-Cost Global Air Service Seen by '54 


Airlines accept principle at five-week IATA meet- 
ing; high density seating for 1,250 aircraft likely. 


By Eric BraMvey 


ANNES, FRANCE—The world’s 

airlines have accepted the principle 
that there shall be low-cost tourist air 
service to most parts of the globe by 
early 1954, 

Far-reaching effects will come from 
implementation of the decisions made 
at the five-week meeting (longest on 
record) of the International Air Trans- 
port Association’s traffic conferences 
here. The word “tourist” is a misnomer. 
In many places, particularly on short- 
haul European routes, it is expected 
that the low-cost service will become 
the standard service, and will be sup- 
plemented by surcharged deluxe flights. 
Even on the Atlantic, predictions are 
that before long 75% to 80% of pas- 
sengers will ride low-fare services. 

The decisions will also mean, ac- 
cording to Dennis Handover, confer- 
ence chairman, that half of the air- 
lines’ 2,500 aircraft will eventually be 
converted to high-density seating, and 
that 5,000,000 more seats will be avail- 
able in 1953 than in 1952. 
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Thus, disregarding the “tourist” 
description, what the airlines have done 
is to agree to lower fares in (for the 
most part) higher-density aircraft. In 
asmuch as standard fares in most areas 
are high by U. S. standards, the new 
lower fares may be above U. S. first- 
class per-mile tariffs in some instances. 

The tourist policy was not fully 
implemented at Cannes, however. Im- 
portant details remain to be worked 
out. Low fares in some areas will not 
be effective until April, 1954. Pacific 
tourist tariffs were left to be decided 
at next November’s conference. 

It was necessary to reconcile the 
divergent views of 47 airlines (IATA 
decisions must be unanimous), some 
of which approached the tourist idea 
with enthusiasm, others with reluctance. 
Compromises were necessary in order to 
come out with any kind of an agree- 
ment on so important a question. 

Fares established (subject to ap- 
proval of governments) will be far from 
perfect. In some places, there will be 
standard fares, creative fares based on 
standard, tourist, creative based on 


tourist, night tourist, and “B” fares 
(for operators of older-type equipment). 
The wide variation caused some con- 
cern. 

The lower fares in different areas 
will not be a uniform percentage be 
low standard. In one case, the reduc 
tion is as high as 39%, in other cases 
it is as low as 10%. It will average in 
the neighborhood of 20°% to 25%. The 
reason for this is a complicated rate 
structure that has grown over the years 
and under which rates on all routes 
are not on the same basis. It was also 
the result of compromise. Because the 
tourist idea is so new, only experience 
will iron out the final pattern. 

Viewpoints of those in attendance 
were to a large extent dictated by equip- 
ment considerations, and this was more 
a “conference of equipment” than any 
other IATA meeting. Those with ade 
quate aircraft were inclined to push 
the tourist idea; those without adequate 
equipment were not as enthusiastic. 


Status Quo 


Observers also pointed out that the 
more enthusiastic supporters were those 
with a large traffic potential in their 
own countries that might be attracted 
by a lower-fare service. Those without 
this potential, and who rely for a large 
part on traffic from other countries, 
tend more toward the status quo. 

However, the important accom 
plishment of the conference was the 
acceptance of the low-fare principle. 
Details will be settled over a period of 
years. This will be particularly true 
within Europe, where the present route 
and fare patterns have taken a long 
time to develop. A patchwork tourist 
pattern is inevitable for the time being. 

A lot of traffic officials believe that 
in the future most of the business will 
be carried on low-fare services. First 
class flights will carry businessmen on 
expense accounts, and people on jour- 
neys that are so long that they may 
consider it a hardship to ride tourist. 
In addition, there are people who will 
not ride anything but first-class, giving 
the service a certain hard-to-measure 
“snob value,” 

However, the apparent trend to- 
ward narrowing the difference between 
tourist and first-class was of concern 
to some officials. It was decided, for 
example, that meals are to be included 
in tourist fares, which are adjusted 
upward to cover them. Purpose was 
to eliminate bothersome paperwork and 
bookkeeping connected with the sale 
of meal tickets. Although there is con- 
siderable merit in the move, there was 
nevertheless a feeling that the meal 
charge will simply disappear into the 
fare, rather than remaining earmarked 
as such a charge. 
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The decision to sell liquor aboard 
tourist aircraft is also considered by 
some as a move that will narrow the 
difference between the services. This 
difference will consist principally of a 
smaller seat and less leg room on 
tourist, plus a more elaborate meal and 
possibly a free drink on first-class. And 
on some planes, even the seating will 
be the same. 

Decisions on seating densities for 
low-fare planes (see chart) were also 
the result of compromises made neces- 
sary by equipment considerations. Thus, 
in some areas Convair 240’s with a 
minimum of 40 seats will be used, plus 


Convair 340’s with 48 seats. This is 


standard U. S. seating. 

An interesting development was Air- 
India International’s proposal for an 
unusually low fare on the Europe-India 
route. All proposed a reduction of 55°, 
from standard fare for its Constella- 
tions, or about 3.5c a mile. Principal 
reason was said to be the need of 
India, only recently independent, to 
train its people for important positions. 
This necessitates cheap transportation 
to European educational centers. 


Final Fare 
The final fare for this route, ar- 





Tourist Service Timetable 


March 1, 1953—U. S. to Bermuda. 


April 1, 1953—Service starts within Europe, and between Europe and 
Middle East gateways of Amman, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Haifa, Tel Aviv, 


and Nicosia (Cyprus). 


October 1, 1953—Extension from Middle East to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and between Europe and South Africa, both direct and via Middle 


~ East. 


April 1, 1954—Extension to Hong Kong, Manila, and Tokyo, and 
across the Pacific from Asia and Australasia to San Francisco and Vancouver. 
Pacific tourist fares remain unsettled and will be decided at the next traffic 
conference meeting, probably in Honolulu in November. Special emigrant 
fare was established, effective April 1, 1953, from Tokyo and Hong Kong 
to North and South America. Hong Kong-U. S. will be $500 (against $726 
regular), from Tokyo to U. S., $450 ($650), or a 30% reduction. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


Seating densities: Minimums were established for all types of equip- 
ment, ranging from 21 seats in a DC-3 to 107 in Air France’s Breguet 


(see chart). 


Meals: “Simple and inexpensive” meals will be served without separate 
charge, and fares were adjusted $1 to $5 upward to include them. Thus, 
New York-London rate increases from $270 to $275. 

Liquor: It will be permissible to sell liquor aboard tourist flights. 

Combinations: First-class and tourist-class passengers may be carried 
,on the same aircraft, in different compartments. 

Baggage: In Europe, tourist passengers will be allowed 33 pounds on 
trips on which first-class one-way fare is under $140 and 44 pounds when 


fare is over that amount. 


OTHER IMPORTANT IATA ACTIONS 


Standard fares: No change in Western Hemisphere and across Atlantic 
and Pacific. A 5% increase on through routes from Europe to Middle East 
and India next October 1, when tourist service starts. A 10° increase be- 
tween Rome, Athens and Istanbul next April 1, when tourist starts. Slight 
increase (up $14 to $504) London-Johannesburg next October. 


Sleeper charges: Atlantic berth charge remains the same ($35). 


Regional fares: No recognition was given to lower regional fares 
ordered by Argentine government for Aerolineas Argentinas to seven South 
American nations. Fares, of course, will continue, but without JATA 


approval. 


Cargo: Rates substantially the same for coming year, but a special 
February meeting will discuss means of developing additional Atlantic cargo. 


No-show charge: The no-show charge that has been in effect in Europe 


was eliminated. 


No action was taken by the conference on conditions of carriage, 
elimination of round-trip discount, free transportation, and overnight and 


connecting expenses. 
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rived at after lengthy discussions, will 
be $336 one way, a 26% reduction. 
However, there will also be a seven- 
month off-season (August 1-February 28) 
fare, saleable only in India, of $280 
(4.5c a mile), or 39% off. It will be 
possible to buy a round trip in India 
at 10% off this fare. 

On the Pacific, where the CAB 
has said it sees “no economic or op 
erational basis” for establishment of a 
tourist service, the April 1, 1954, date 
was the result of compromise. 

The Pacific featured principally 
the opposite views of two carriers— 
Canadian Pacific Airlines strongly in 
favor of an early tourist date, and 
Northwest Airlines claiming that the 
area, largely because of unsettled con- 
ditions, was not yet ready for this serv- 
ice. The problem was resolved by agree- 
ing on the 1954 date, with a special 
emigrant fare to start a year earlier 
(see box). 

Another much-debated subject was 
the use of combination aircraft, carry- 
ing low-fare passengers in one com 
partment in tourist seats, and first-class 
traffic in another in de luxe seats. 

One school of thought held that 
combinations will lead to abuses—that 
trafic personnel with a lot of tourist 
passengers and few first-class would be 
tempted to take care of the tourists in 
the first-class compartment. 

Proponents pointed out that in 
some areas where frequencies will be 
only one or two weekly, it will be im 
practical to use one plane for first- 
class and one for tourist. In addition, 
at least one airline (Trans-Canada) 
has ordered new equipment with com- 
binations specifically in mind. The use 
of combinations will be permitted for 
the time being. The question may be 
reopened at a future conference. 

Although the CAB had favored 
raising the Atlantic berth charges from 
$35 to $50 single and $75 double, the 
fee will remain at $35 for the coming 
year. Some carriers pointed out that the 
charge had only recently been raised 
from $25 to $35, and that more ex- 
perience was necessary at that level 
before discussing another increase. There 
will be no charge for a fully-reclining 
seat (CAB had favored $14). 

On trans-Pacific to Australia there 
will continue to be no sleeper charge. 
This results from British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines’ practice of giv- 
ing each passenger a berth, by putting 
two people in a lower (with a “bund- 
ling board” between them). BCPA has 
explained that it cannot charge for a 
berth when it requires each passenger 
to have one, and that it also cannot 
charge when it puts two people in a 
lower. 

IATA 


was faced with a contro- 
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versial issue in the Argentine regional 
fare proposal—the Argentine govern- 
ment’s decree under which Aerolineas 
Argentinas’ fare to seven neighboring 
countries is lower than that of the for- 
eign trunk lines, regardless of equip- 
ment used. It is based on Argentina’s 
belief that traffic between adjoining 
countries belongs to the carriers of those 
countries. This type of fare, unless it 
is based on older-type equipment, has 
been opposed within IATA. 

The traffic conferences refused to 
give recognition to the fares proposed 
by Aerolineas Argentinas. The fares 
will, of course, continue, but without 
IATA approval. The conferences did 
not go further, as had been suggested 
by some people, and censure the Argen- 
tines. This step might have resulted in 
the resignation of Aerolineas, which 
would have solved nothing. Opinion 
was that the regional fare problem must 
be solved at government level before 
it spreads to other parts of the world. 
The U. S. and British governments are 
understood to have protested to Argen- 
tina. 

Considerable attention was given 
by the conferences to the problems of 
the smaller carriers. Their “B” fares, 
based on older-type equipment, will be 
about 10% under tourist. Originally, 
these fares were confined to the Middle 
East, but have now spread to some areas 
of the Far East and West Africa. 

The small carriers’ position in 
IATA has changed somewhat. In the 
past, it was probably to their advan 
tage to stay out of IATA and save the 
expense, because they could always 
charge less than the IATA tariff. This 
is now increasingly difficult because of 
the larger lines’ more economical four- 
engine equipment. By joining IATA, 
the small airline can have its say on 
the fares that are established. 

The Cannes meeting can be 
marked down as one of the most im- 
portant in IATA history. It dealt with 


a low-fare service idea that was so new 


to many that debates and differences 
of opinion were inevitable. However, 
the airlines were able to compromise 
their differences and come up with a 
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pattern for a type of service that will 
have a profound effect on air trans- 


portation in all parts of the world. 
* e e 





NEWS BRIEFS 





EQUIPMENT 


Production of the Douglas DC-7 
has started at Santa Monica. 


Shipment of 252 one- to ten-place | 


personal and executive aircraft by six 
companies during October reached a 
dollar value of $2.6 million, according 
to the Utility Airplane Council of AIA. 


Vickers Viscount will tour North 
American cities while testing cold-weather 
equipment for TCA, starting late in 
February. 


TRAFFIC 


More seat mileage than in any 
previous winter is being scheduled by 
TWA this year. During November and 
December the total reached eight mil- 
lion domestic seat-miles per day, up 
39°/, from 1951 figures. Replacement of 
DC-3’s with Martin 4-0-4’s and use of 
new Super Constellations is credited. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bilateral agreements for Japan are 
moving along. One with the United 
Kingdom has been negotiated, and two 
Japanese officials will soon visit Europe 
to start talks with Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

+ o e 


SAFETY 
An award for flying safety within 
the Air Force, the 1951 Daedalian 
Trophy, has gone to the Strategic Air 
Command. 
. a « 


AIRLINES 


U.S.-Hawaii coach service at $225 
round trip, inaugurated by Pan Ameri- 
can, was approved by CAB over the 
protests of a large irregular carrier which 
cited “safety hazard possibilities.” Air- 
line Transport Carriers, which operates 
low-fare Constellations to Honolulu, ob- 
jected that the three-abreast seating in 
PAA’s Boeing Stratocruisers was not in 
line with the results of safety studies 
recently conducted by United Air Lines 
and Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories. 





All business is specialized 


.and nothing specializes 
on your business like your 
business paper 


This profit-wise peddler looks for 
the wettest crowds. His business is 
specialized. Like yours. 

And like your business, this bus- 
iness paper of yours specializes, too. 
It packs into one place the current 
facts you want. It scouts out, sorts 
out, reports and interprets the specific 
news and information you need to 
keep posted and keep ahead in your 
field. Cover to cover, editorials and 
ads, it concentrates on bringing you 
specialized help youcan't get anywhere 
else. Read it thoroughly . . . and put 
it to work. 


This business paper in your 
hand has a plus for you, 
because it’s a member of 
the Associated Business 
Publications. It's a paid cir- 
culation paper that must 
earn its readership by its 
quality . . . And it’s one of 
a leadership group of busi- 
ness papers that work to- 
gether to add new values, 
new usefulness, new ways 
to make the time you give 
to your business paper still 
more profitable time 


NEXT ISSUE you'll be 
reading about... 


* South American operations of 
* Country's newest engine over- 
haul base .. . 


* Fighter & bomber data 
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Comparative Data on Turbo-Compound 


Performance and construction features of power 


plant for DC-7 and 1049C off 


By Frep S. Hunter 


ee speaking, the two leading 
U.S. manufacturers of four-engine 
transport, the Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., are putting 
several hundred million dollars worth 
of faith in a new engine in their DC-7 
and Model 1049C Super Constellation 
programs. 

So, too, are the airlines which are 
buying these airplanes, at a time when 
the jetliner is flashing along in a 500 
mph charge at the world’s airline 
market. 

The engine is Wright Aeronautical’s 
Model 972TCI8DAI1 _ turbo-compound. 
This engine has been freely discussed 
in general terms ever since Lockheed 
first disclosed it planned to make use 
of it to advance its Constellation line to 
greater speeds, longer ranges, and higher 
payloads. 

Until now, however, few details 
have been available because the power 
plant has remained on the Navy’s re- 
stricted list. Although the first actual 
L-1049C order came from a foreign car- 
rier, KLM, it has only been within the 
last 30 days that the engine which will 
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restricted list. 


power it was released for export by the 
State Department. 
Both Douglas and Lockheed are 


counting on service performance in mili- 
tary aircraft to provide them with a 
dependable transport engine and enable 
them to avoid the usual problems for 
an untried engine in their new type 
airliners. 


In production since the end of 1949, 
the turbo-compound is being procured 
in quantities for the Lockheed P2V, 
Fairchild C-119, Martin P5M, and the 
Lockheed R7V-1, C-121, and WV2. 
These are patrol and transport types 
having operating requirements very 
similar to those of commercial trans 
ports. 

Initial installation of the engine was 
in the P2V- and its greatest experience 
thus far has been in this series of far 
ranging patrol craft. The model now in 
production is the P2V-6. 

Wright Aeronautical has shipped 
more than 1,400 engines to date, and 
service time, currently being accumulated 
at the rate of 11,000 hours per month, is 
approaching 145,000 engine hours. The 
R-3350-34W, which is the Navy version 
of the 3,250 hp commercial engine, has 


been authorized to operate 1,200 hours 
between overhauls. 

The Wright TCI8DAI engine rep 
resents the application of three blow 
down turbines to the Cyclone 18CA 
series engine to recover exhaust energy 
and convert it into useful work. The 
figures in the accompanying chart illus 
trate the improved performance gained 
through this power recovery system. 

The extra power delivered during 
take-off, climb, and cruise makes pos 
sible the new high take-off weights of 
up to 133,000 pounds for the Super Con 
stellation and 122,800 for the DC-7, as 
well as the economical climb required 
for long-range operation. The low fuel 
consumption, regardless of speed and 
altitude, extends fuel supply under all 
operating conditions. 

The turbo-compound engine is 
89.53 inches long overall and its diameter 
(maximum over cowl seal strip) is 56.59 
inches. Its total dry weight is 3,484 
pounds, making a low specific weight of 
1.08 pounds per horsepower, including 
the exhaust system. 

Standard equipment included in the 
total dry weight is as follows: Bendix 
Stromberg fuel injection system com 
plete; Scintilla low tension ignition sys 
tem complete, provision for double act 
ing propeller; torquemeter; cooling air 
deflectors and baffles; 0.4375 reduction 
gear; accessory drives and accessory drive 
covers; Fireseal adapter complete; prim- 
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ing system on engine; two-speed super- 
charger; three blowdown turbines and 
associated mounting brackets; and ex- 
haust piping between cylinders and tur- 
bines. 

For maximum fuel economy, the 
turbine gear ratio in the commercial 
turbo-compound engine has been set to 
obtain higher turbine efficiencies in the 
cruise power range. The resulting lower 
gear ratio of 6.52:1 reduces turbine 
wheel speeds by 18% and decreases 
operating stresses approximately 33°. 
This, together with low wheel tempera- 
tures obtained by forced air cooling, the 
engine manufacturer points out, adds 
strength and durability to the turbine 
wheels. 


Increased Strength 


Wright Aeronautical has added 24 
pounds, or an increase of 18°%, in the 
weight of the crankshaft of the 
TCI8DA1 engine as compared to its 
former C18BD (2500 hp) engine to beef 
up the center section and add to the 
ruggedness of the shaft. 


Similarly, the forged head cylinder 
of the turbo-compound’s engine has 
been made six pounds stronger, with an 
increase from 47.5 pounds to 53.7 
pounds, and fin area has been upped 
from 3,838 square inches to 5,401 square 
inches, an increase of 41°/,, for increased 
cooling ability. 

Power section of the turbo-com- 
pound crank case is machined from 
four instead of three steel forgings. In 
this modification, the two center section 
diaphragms form a rugged “V” support 
for the center main bearing. 


Overhaul Fixtures 


Overhaul of the power recovery sys- 
tem in most shops will require only two 
special fixtures purchased with the en- 
gines and, if not already on hand, one 
new machine for balancing the turbine 
wheels. Parts essentially new to opera- 
tors not having turbo supercharger ex- 
perience will be only the turbine wheel, 
nozzle assembly, cooling cap, and fluid 
coupling. 

Wright points out that servicing of 
these parts will not require any unusual 
training or special skills. The remainder 
of the power recovery system consists 
of gears, shafts, bushings, etc. with 
which all maintenance men are familiar. 
Important from a line maintenance 
standpoint, the power recovery units are 
removable without requiring engine re- 
moval. 

In the TCI8DAI recovery system 
each of the three turbines is driven by 
the exhaust gas from six cylinders 
through three separate siamesed exhaust 
pipes. They operate without special con- 
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How They Compare 


The following engine comparison 
and difference between the military 


chart shows the points of similarity 
R-3350-34W turbo-compound engine, 


the non-compounded commercial C18CB engine, and the commercial turbo- 


compound engine: 





Commercial Military Commercial 
Turbo Compound R-3350-30W C18CB 
Displacement, cubic inches 3350 3350 3350 
Cylinders 18 18 18 
Bore/stroke, inches 6.125/6.312 6.125/6.312 6.125/6.312 
Compression ratio 6.7 6.7 6.7 
Grade fuel 115/145 115/145 115/145 
Take-off power 2, 
rpm 2900 rpm 2900 rpm 
Max. cruise power 1850-1910 @ No rating 1600 bhp @ 
low blower 2400 rpm 2400 rpm 
Max. cruise power 1750-1800 @ 1500 bhp @ 
2400 rpm 2400 
Supercharger drive ratio 
low blower 6.46:1 6.46:1 6.46:1 
high blower 8.67:1 8.67:1 867:1 
Turbine drive ratio 6.52:1 7.83:1 None 
Turbine bucket material Stellite -31 Stellite -31 None 
Metering Fuel injection Impeller In- Fuel injection 
(lightweight jection (aluminum 
steel pumps) pumps) 
Fuel injection lines Internal through None Steel external be- 
rear section. Ex- hind fireseal. 
ternal forward of External flexible 
fireseal forward of fire- 
seal 
Water injection Not presently For emerg- None 
used. ency use. 
Manifold pressure regulator None None 
Ignition Low tension Low tension Low tension 
Ignition timing 25° at takeoff, 20° at take- 25° at takeoff 
NRP and alter- offand NRP, and NRP, 35° 
nate climb, 35° 30° for cruise at cruise 
for cruise 
Valve timing Open Close Open Close Open Close 
front, intake 45 BTC 56 ABC 45 BTC 56 ABC 45 BTC 56 ABC 
rear, intake 55 BTC 56 ABC 55 BTC 56 ABC 55 BTC 56 ABC 
front, exhaust 70 BBC 45 ATC 70 BBC 45 ATC 70 BBC 45 ATC 
rear, exhaust 70 BBC 55 ATC 70 BBC 55 ATC 70 BBC 55 ATC 
Injection pump timing Injection ends None Injection ends 
15 ATC (Intake) 65 ATC (Intake) 


This list shows the basic engine 


has not been altered to produce the 


higher power, the displacement, compression ratio, supercharge size and 
drive ratio, valve timing, and engine speeds remaining constant. All the in- 
crease in power is due to the turbines. The comparison shows the military 


and commercial] turbo-compounds are 


very similar, but there are some basic 


differences, such as fuel injection and water injection. 





trols and contribute to the total useful 
work of the engine continuously over 
all operating conditions. 

The muffling effect of the recovery 
system, Wright emphasizes, greatly re- 
duces exhaust noise. It will make for a 
quieter ride. 

Power generated by the turbines is 
transmitted through a turbine wheel 
shaft and a quill shaft to a set of 
beveled gears, through a fluid coupling, 
and thence to the main crankshaft gear. 
The turbine wheel shaft is supported 
by a non-rotating friction disk system 
which, along with the quill shaft, dam- 
pens the exhaust impulse loads and vi- 
bratory forces. The fluid coupling also 
keeps the turbine wheel under load 
while permitting the engine to accelerate 
and operate in a conventional manner. 


The turbine system does not add 
to starting loads even in cold weather 
since the fluid coupling, being supplied 
by engine oil, is only partially full until 
the engine is operating. 

Using the blowdown system of re 
covery, the turbines are operated by 
the intermittent impulses of the exhaust 
gases which, instead of being bottled to 
apply pressure to the turbine, are allowed 
to blow down at the exhaust port and 
are merely deflected by the turbine 
blades. With this system and the use 
of short pipes, exhaust system pressures 
are maintained at a low level. 


The turbo-compound engine, in 
cluding lubricating system, radio 
shielded ignition, and fuel injection, is 
designed to function satisfactorily up to 
and including 35,000 feet. eee 
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ction fuel 32 Pressure bulkhead. 
F Cargo ce 33 > Tail controls. 
34 Passengers’ entry door. 
y exit. 35 VHF antenna filter. 
22. 36 Fin excitation feeder (Medium 
is’ table, and HF). 
37 VHF fan antenno. 
D. 38 Metal fin and rudder acting 
ywder roon. as MF and HF antenna. 
m. 39 ILS locolizer and ORB 
vatory. antenna. 
elief valve 40 Fibreglass stabilizer tip. 
41 Static discharge. 
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Ram air intake for cooling air. 


Stainless steel aft portion 
of cowlings. 

Inboard jet pipe with air 
cooling muff. 

Twin rectifiers and voltage 
regulators. 

DME distance antenna. 
Main landing gear operating 
jack. 

Retractable landing light. 
No. | integral fuel tank in 
center section. 


ES 






Bogie-type four wheel main 
landing gear. 

Split-type flap. 

Air brakes on upper and lower 
surface. 

No. 2 and 3 outer wing fuel 
tanks (integral type). 
Boundary layer fence. 
Metal aileron with operator 
tab. 

Fuel dump ovtlet. 

Pilot head. 


























Drawn for American Aviation 
by Das Technical Artists, Netherlands 
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or 99-gallon drum 








for convenience... 








Airlines like to standardize on Skydrol because— 
among other reasons— it’s conveniently packaged for 
quick, easy use. Want to use only a quart? Need one 
gallon? Five gallons? Fifty-five gallons? Skydrol 
comes packaged in handy containers for each of 

these capacities. 

Other advantages you receive when you standardize 
on Skydrol nonflammable-type hydraulic fluid include: 


Longer service . . . Skydrol has more than double the 
lubricity of ordinary hydraulic fluids. It is noncorrosive 
to common metals of aircraft construction and stable 
at operating temperatures and pressures. Skydrol also 
remains uniform in composition. It is the only fire- 
resistant fluid which can be used in both cabin super- 
charger and hydraulic systems, as well as oleo struts. 


Greater safety .. . Skydrol exceeds the nonflammability 


requirement of AMS 3150. It is nontoxic, requires 
AAI no special storage or handling. 
SAYOROL & Easier maintenance . . . only one fluid to stock. The 


need for two types of gaskets is eliminated and 
interchange of equipment is simpler. 

Why not put all these features to work for your 
aircraft? Start switching to Skydrol as your ships 
come off the line for overhaul. Write for copy of 
Monsanto booklet, ““Skydrol Nonflammable-type 
Hydraulic Fluid for Aircraft.’ Also ask for information 
on Monsanto’s Pydraul F-9, fire-resistant fluid for 
hydraulically operated industrial equipment. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 800 North Twelfth Blvd., 

St. Louis 1, Missouri. Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Overseas, Monsanto Skydrol is obtainable 

through marketers of Esso Aviation Products 
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Mach Two Aircraft Await New Engines 


Flight at twice speed of sound demands solution to 
problems of engine size, temperature and pressure. 


HE “supersonic barrier” now being 

nothing more than a routine flight 
transition period as the result of a highly 
successful high speed research program, 
plans are now being made for the de- 
velopment of aircraft to fly at twice the 
speed of sound, and beyond. 

Two types of Mach 2 aircraft are 
under consideration: those which would 
cruise during most of a combat mission 
at subsonic speed and attain Mach 2 for 
brief periods—“supersonic dash,” as it is 
called—and those which perform at 
Mach 2 throughout an entire mission. 

Aerodynamically enough has been 
learned from the high speed research 
program to determine the general con- 
figuration requirements of such plane 
types, and although there will be prob- 
lems, such as friction heating of the 
fuselage, to contend with, the airframe 
problem is not considered insurmount- 
able. 

One of the major problems will be 
in the development of extremely high 
thrust power plants to drive the Mach 
2 plane. Although there are already 
several engines of 15,000 pounds thrust 
or better in various stages of develop- 
ment, even this tremendous power is 
not adequate for the task as far as op- 
erational aircraft are concerned. There 
is a requirement for a completely new 
round of engines within the next few 
years—and the power ratings of these 
new engines, propulsion engineers be- 
lieve, will be in the 25,000-50,000 pound 
thrust bracket. The airplanes to be 
powered by these engines may have 
available more than a pound of thrust 
for each pound of gross weight. 


Diameters Grow 


Development of such engines will 
not be an easy task. For one thing, it is 
not just a problem of scaling up exist- 
ing types. The streamlined configura- 
tions required for high speed supersonic 
aircraft will not permit huge-diameter 
engines, so the thrust increase will have 
to be obtained, for the most part, by 
development work inside the engine 
casing. 

In addition, there is the problem of 
weight. One pound of weight added to 
an engine may add from three to 10 
pounds of weight to the airplane; in one 
specific case it adds seven pounds. With 
even fighter-type planes now in the 40,- 
000 pound class, it is obvious that the 
rising weight curve must be flattened 
out, and such weight reduction must 
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originate in the power plant. So, even 
in development work inside the engine 
casing, propulsion engineers must not 
only find new methods of increasing 
power output, but they must also ap- 
preciably increase the thrust per pound 
of engine weight. 

The new series of engines will have 
to operate at extremely high tempera- 
tures to get the maximum thrust per 
unit of airflow. Current jets operate at 
turbine inlet temperatures of about 
1,600° Fahrenheit, but to increase this 
temperature by only as much as 100° 
poses tremendous problems. 

Nonetheless, engineers feel that the 
temperatures must go up, not one hun- 
dred, but several hundred degrees; some 
feel that the new round of engines may 
operate at as high as 2,500°. An after- 
burner, of course, provides higher tem- 
peratures, but it also adds to the weight 
and size problem. What is desirable is 
more burning in front of the turbine, 
so that the bulky afterburner can be 
eliminated completely. 


New Cooling 

Temperature increase will undoubt- 
edly be one of the major problems in 
the development of the new engine 
series; it will require a lot of research on 
new methods of cooling, new metals or 
compounds of metals to withstand the 
terrific temperatures, etc. The surface 
has only been scratched in that field. 

The new round of engines will also 
call for considerably higher pressure 
ratios than those in current engines. 
Where current models operate at a 
pressure ratio of about six, the high 
supersonic engines may go up to 12. 
Such pressure ratio increases bring on a 
whole new wave of problems: weight, 
leakage, compressor efficiency, complex- 
ity (one method of attacking the prob- 
lem is to add internal gadgetry). 

Possibly the greatest problem in this 
category is what engineers call “off- 
design performance.” If the airplane is 
to operate at Mach 2 at high pressure 
ratio, good compressor efficiency must 
be obtained at that speed. This com- 
phicates engine performance in the 
lower engine speed ranges, since the 
compressor is not then operating at 
design efficiency. 

This is not much of a problem in 
current plane types, where the difference 
in range of operating speed is relatively 
small, But as the design speed increases, 
efficient compressor operation at lower 
speeds becomes a major problem. 


Engineers are now studying several 
methods of attacking this problem. One 
of the most promising is the dual-rotor, 
or “twin-spool,” compressor system, 
wherein there are two separate rotors, 
each operating off its own turbine wheel 
through a concentric shaft arrangement. 
Thus, the two rotors can operate at 
different speeds. 

At low speeds (engine starting and 
idling), without some modification to 
the single rotor system, the early stages 
of the compressor operate “stalled,” 
while the latter stages “choke.” With 
a dual rotor system, the front spool can 
operate at lower rpm, allowing greater 
air flow and killing the stall, while the 
rear spool operates at high rpm to cancel 
the choke. At very high speeds, the re- 
verse conditions are true in the com- 
pressor, but again they can be com- 
pensated for by operating the front spool 
at high rpm and slowing down the 
rear spool. 

Another approach to the off-design 
problem is “interstage bleeding,” or 
drawing air away from the area be- 
tween the stages. As stated before, the 
front stages of the compressor are 
stalled at low speed operation because 
they cannot pass all the air they want 
to, because there is an air “traffic jam” 
in the latter stages. The latter stages 
cannot get rid of the air fast enough, 
so they operate choked. 

Thus, by bleeding air off the mid- 
dle stages of the compressor, breaking 
the traffic jam, room can be made for 
the extra air the front stages want to 
handle and take some of the load off 
the latter stages. 


Variables 

The very-high-thrust engine will 
probably also have a number of inter- 
nal “variables,” that is, portions of the 
engine system which can change their 
characteristics during operation. There 
are several variables under considera- 
tion, but they cannot be mentioned for 
security reasons. 

The aforementioned represent only 
a few of the problems and the lines of 
attack involved in the development of 
the new very-high-thrust engine series. 
Propulsion engineers admit that the pro- 
gram is in a very early stage and there 
is a tremendous amount of research 
and development work to be accom- 
plished before the Mach 2 engine be- 
comes a reality. But none of the prob- 
lems appear insurmountable, and the 
Mach 2 airplane will probably be an 
efficient, operational vehicle within a 
few years. ss © 
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The Vehicles 


SPECIFICATIONS AND AVAILABILITY 
OF COMMERCIAL HELICOPTERS 








Approximate Estimated Period of Availability ee 
Specifications 1955-1960 1958-1965 1963-1970 

Dimensions 

Fuselage length (feet) 32-42 50-55 65-80 

Overall length (feet) 48-55 80-90 130-140 

Width (feet) 6-9 14-16 10-12 

Height (feet) 13-16 15-18 24-27 
Rotors 

Number 1-2 1-2 1-2 

Diameter (feet) 53-35 53-44 85-80 
Engines 

Number l 2 2 

Type R? R? R-T-J’3 
Weight 

Gross (pounds) 5500-8000 11,000-15,000 25,000-35,000 

Empty (pounds) 3900-4800 7,000-12,000 20,000-22,000 
Capacity 

Seats 8-10 15-21 30-40 

Payload ! (pounds) 1400-2000 35000-3700 10,000-12,000 
Speed 

Maximum (mph) 110-115 135-145 145-160 

Cruising (mph) 85-100 115-120 135-145 
Cost 

New 4 $120,000-140,000 $165,000-185,000 $365,000-400,000 

Modified $100,000-120,000 $150,000-170,000 $335,000 up 


Direct Aircraft 
Operating Costs 
Per Available Seat-Mile 4 








*At 50-mile range. 
2 Reciprocating. 
* Reciprocating/Turbine/Pulsejet or Ramjet. 


$0.09-$0.10 


$0.06-$0.07 


$0.04-$0.05 


* These costs, as well as all others in this report, are based on current price levels. 


Source: Manufacturers’ Specifications. 





Study Charts Transport ‘Copter Future 


Six million helicopter 


passengers annually forecast 


for New York by 1975; 30-place craft by ’58. 


By Har Turty 


HE PORT of New York Author- 

ity, so concerned with the potential 
growth of the helicopter that it ordered 
an $80,000 traffic trend survey for 
transport helicopters for as far ahead 
as 1975, has found that over 6,000,000 
intercity, suburban, and aerocab pas- 
sengers will ride helicopters in and out 
of Manhattan during 1975. 

Over 40,500,000 pounds of airmail 
and 6,500,000 pounds of cargo will be 
carried on the same routes that year, 
predicts the year-long study prepared 
by a group of four consultants under 
the direction of Grahame H. Aldrich, 
senior analysist on the research staff, 
Air Transport Association. 

Some of the specific findings and 


conclusions: 
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* The Korean war has advanced 
common carrier helicopter operations 
by five to 10 years. 

® Within the next few years, a 10- 
place helicopter will be used in com- 
mon carrier service. 

* By 1958, 30-place machines will 
ply the commercial lanes. 

* The potentialities of the helicopter 
cannot be realized unless attention is 
promptly given to the study of actual 
heliport landing sites, nor can these 
predictions come true within the sur- 
vey’s timetable unless the Federal gov- 
ernment is prepared to include this new 
aircraft in its established fixed-wing 
policy of aid to commercial air trans- 
port and to include heliports in its air- 
port aid programs. 

Just what these rotorcraft of the 





future will look like has been listed 
in table form, as shown at left. 

The physical appearance of these 
listed aircraft will reflect the design ob- 
jectives of various development periods 
in this manner: general design complex- 
ity and marked expansion of payload, 
speed, and range until 1960, at which 
time design simplification will begin to 
dominate, thereby dropping operating 
costs and fares. 

The surveyors, looking at the dec 
ade beginning in 1955, said that al- 
though military type helicopters may 
be made available for commercial op 
erations, the cost for modification re 
quired of these craft for commercial 
use will be extensive. When completed, 
however, direct operating costs of $0.09 
per available seat-mile appear possible. 

The era of the helicopter will not 
appear all of a sudden in commercial 
operations, but will develop in the fol 
lowing ways. Airport shuttle service, 
first; intercity hauls, second; and finally, 
suburban operations. When these will 
how much money they will 
the helicopter riding house 
just a few hours to spend 
in shopping is charted here. 


occur and 
take from 
wife with 
downtown 


ESTIMATED FARES FOR HELI 
COPTER SERVICES 


(cents per passenger-mile) 





Type 

Service 1953-55 1955-60 1960-65 1965-75 
Aerocab 

(airport 

Shuttle) 40-50 30-40 25-30 20-25 
Intercity 12-13 9-10 6.5-7.5 
Suburban 11-13 8-10 


The key to successful helicopter 
operations is the ability to operate di 
rectly into the center of town. There 
fore design, location, and construction 
of midtown airstop facilities will con 
front planners with most of the well 
known problems of airport planning, 
but in a more complicated form, and 
with many additional problems more 
often found in the realm of city 
planning. Future problems include: 

* Very little latitude in where the 
heliport can be placed (must be city 
center ). 

* Noise of operations will be a 
primary, not secondary factor. 

* Special zoning. 

* Even though heliports 200’ by 
800’ were drawn by the group, this 
would be mid-city property and ex 
pensive. 

In the final analysis, the entire 
transport helicopter industry-to-be will 
be confronted with the problem of cost 
that faced the pioneers of fixed wing 
transport, or even rail travel: to bring 
the cost of its service down into the 


realm of its principal competitor. 
ca o * 
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The Cost to the Passenger 


Comparison of Railroad Commutation and Helicopter Fares 
and Travel Times to Selected Suburban Cities 











Time (in Fare 
minutes) Reduc- Rail Helicopter Fare 
Rail . Heli- tionin Commu- One Differ- 
City Miles Rail copter Time tation Trip ential* 
Babylon 35 69 29 57.9% $ .54 $1.23 2.45 $1.22 
Danbury 65 115 55 52.1 77 2.29 3.95 1.66 
Flemington 51 112 41 63.4 59 1.89 3.57 1.68 
Greenwich 28 57 17 70.2 Al 98 1.96 .98 
Huntington 37 75 30 60.0 53 1,30 2.59 1.29 
Morristown 28 69 17 75.4 50 98 1.96 .98 
New Canaan 41 67 28 58.2 49 1.44 2.87 1.43 
New Hopef 74 94 48 48.9 1.52 2.59 5.18 2.59 
Norwalk 41 56 24 57.1 50 1.44 2.87 1.43 
Princeton 48 49 31 36.7 68 1.68 3.36 1.68 
Ridgewood 22 59 14 76.3 42 77 1.54 77 
Tuxedo Park 44 93 43 53.8 54 1.33 2.66 1.33 
Stamford 33 46 28 39.1 43 1.16 2.31 1.15 








* Comparison of helicopter with rail one-trip fare. 
+ Via Trenton. 


The Cost to the Operator 
Helicopter Types Now in Production or Advanced Stages of Design 


Model Designation First Cost 
Production Per Available 








Commercial Military Year Seat-Mile ' Manufacturer 

$51 H-5 1946 $0.203 Sikorsky Aircraft 

--- XHJD -1 1947 0.086 McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. 

S-52 H-18 1947 0.164 Sikorsky Aircraft 

= H-23A 

47D-1 sHTES 1948 0.344 Hiller Helicopters 

48 HTL 1948 0.350 Bell Aircraft Corp. 

K-5 K-225 1950 0.455 Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

S-55 H-19 1950 0.089 Sikorsky Aircraft 

360 H-12 1950 0.091 Bell Aircraft Corp. 

PD-22 H-21 1951 0.065 Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. 

-- 2 1952 0.058 2 

— 2 1955 0.073 2 

H-40 8 -- 1965 0.037 Hiller Helicopters 





Source: Engineering releases of helicopter manufacturers. 
Computed for flight distances ranging between 51-100 miles 
* Designation restricted. 

* Preliminary design study 


Annual Passenger Potential 
New York/Newark 





1955-1975 
_ Aerocab _ Intercity Suburban _ Total 
a 225,000 yo) rrrrrre 300,000 
ae scswweusess 1,177,000 | reece 1,968,000 
Serer. 1,371,000 1,274,000 318,000 2,963,000 
a Orr 1,536,000 1,555,000 1,912,000 5,003,000 
eee 1,610,000 1,746,000 3,016,000 6,372,000 


Cargo Potential 
New York/Newark 


Year Pounds 
BE oihccaneveestsssvenat 1,000,000 
PE iced ooo en eet ee wants 2,400,000 
re 3,700,000 
fee biedahawnnds 5,100,000 
EE ait ckcandeceessavessts 6,600,000 


Air Mail Potential 
New York/Newark 


Tees Pounds 
MEE Scusnevicnscesasseets 7,400,000 
WO oo scevaceseravecuveine 14,200,000 
POD occces sesccccces Sapee 
BP ih ccaenassvcscaes _ 32,500,000 
ae as .e sees. 40,700,000 


The Heliport 
Space-Weight Criteria 
(a) Landing—take-off area = 200’x250’ 


one landing and one 
take-off platform 


(b) Wheel loading* ..... 19,000 Ibs. 


(c) Loading—unloading 
GE: icnisncaxcndeen 30’x90’ 
8-17 loading _ posi- 


tions 


(d) Weight to be carried 
by each loading—un- 
loading unit* ....... 25,000 Ibs. 


Obstruction Criteria (Major and Second- 


ary airstop) 





(a) Desired maximum 
elevation of operational 
area above street level 100’ 


(b) Minimum lateral ob- 
struction clearance ... 100’ 


(c) Minimum approach 
obstruction clearancet 35° 


(d) Desired minimum 
width of approach and 
departure path ...... 500’ 


* 30-place helicopters anticipated. This would 
have to be increased 50% when 40-place 
equipment becomes available. 


+t Measured from end of landing platform plus 
100 feet. 
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Maximum Transport Seating 
CURRENT PRACTICE 


LEGAL LIMIT 








Max. No. 
of oc- 

Airplane cupants Exits 
B-307 , 61 a 
B-377 96 9 
C-46 67 4 
CV-240 53 6 
CV-340 53 6 
DC-3 ; 35 4 
DC-3 (Super) 39 5 
DC-4 86 5 
DC-6 87 7 
DC-6B* 112 11 
L-18 17 3 
L-049, L-649, L-749 87 7 
L-1049 96 9 
M-202 , 53 6 
M-404 53 7 





*The DC-6A, if converted to a passenger 
transport configuration, will be governed by 
the maximum number applicable to the 
DC-6B. 


Douglas DC-4 Douglas DC-6 
American, 1-65 American, 
Braniff, 6-48 and 1-44 and 35-57 


Capital, 9-60, 3-55 and 


8-70, 
Braniff, 9-52 


Lockheed L-49 thru 1049 
Capital, 7-55 

C&S, 6-56 

Eastern, 20-60 and 14-88 





6-52, 


12-50 Delta, 7-56 Trans World, 8-81, 32-57, 
Colonial, 452 National, 7-58 5-71, 21-49 and 4-38 
Delta, 5-55 United, 9-52, 34-56 Pan Am, 4-70 and 
Eastern, 8-68 and 3-60 12-50 
National, 6-69 Calif. Central, 1-61 


Northwest, 8-62, 1-66, 


Douglas DC-6B 





1-58 1-51, 7-50 and 5-40 


American, 17-57 


Pan Am, 15-55 United, 19-64 Boeing 377 
Trans World, 1-70, 6-60 Pan Am, 17-85 Northwest, 10-75 
and 1-40 United, 6-71 
— 16-66, 1-44 and Pan Am, 15-75 and 13-80 
Alaska, 2-55 





Irregular Carriers 
Airline Transport Carriers, L-49, 1-61 
(All others Douglas DC-4 as follows) 
Cal-Eastern, 3-47, 1-44, 1-59 and 1-64 
Great Lakes 1-79 
Hemisphere, 2-79 





Overseas National, 1-34, 1-60, 1-52 and 1-44 


Seaboard & Western, 6-66 and 2-44 


Trans American, 1-79 
Trans National, 1-79 
Transocean, 6-60 and 1-71 
Twentieth Cent., 1-79 
U. S. Aircoach, 1-68 
U. S. Overseas, 4-70 





Coaches: How Many Passengers with Safety? 


United Air Lines cuts coach seating and highlights 
problems of high-density evacuation. 


By WiuaM D. Perreautt 


. E HESITATE to make this de- 

cision because of our concern that 
it may arouse public debate with carriers 
who may disagree with our findings, or 
that it may arouse public criticism of 
your administration. We concluded that 
hénesty to the public was our first re- 
sponsibility.” 

With this advance apology to CAA 
Administrator Charles F. Horne and the 
industry at large, United Air Lines 
president W. A. Patterson cut the maxi- 
mum number of passengers authorized 
on UAL Douglas DC-4 flights from 
66 to 54. His reason: “Our research indi- 
cates that, in the event of a take-off or 
landing accident, high density loading 
might cause undue congestion and there- 
by create a safety hazard.” 

Patterson’s ability to prophesize the 
industry’s reaction proved infallible. 
Almost overnight his action and the 
reasoning behind it became a storm 
center in which United found few 
sympathizers, either in government or 
industry. 

One reason for the industry sensi- 
tiveness to this issue was that it was not 
unaware of the problem. Within a few 
days of the United decision CAA re- 
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leased a detailed report on Aircraft 
Emergency Evacuation in which it at- 
tempted to analyze the pros and cons 
of more rigid evacuation requirements. 

As recently as October 27 the Civil 
Aeronautics Board adopted Special Regu 
lation 389, which set new standards for 
transport aircraft passenger capacity 
based on the ratio of passengers to exits 
on each type of aircraft. The result of 
this regulation was the accompanying 
table. By way of comparison another 
table shows the actual passenger capacity 
of these same aircraft as now operated 
by the airlines. 

CAB noted in this special regula- 
tion that “more stringent rules should 
apply to all large airplanes carrying pas- 
sengers for hire. A study of current type 
airplanes indicates that in some instances 
the exit facilities have become marginal 
for the number of occupants carried.” 


Despite this awareness that all was 
not well, Patterson’s action and his 
manner of making the public announce- 
ment (first public comment was in a by- 
lined story by Wayne Thomis in the 
Chicago Tribune) aroused considerable 
debate. 

In the flurry of activity which fol- 
lowed Horne wired Patterson: “Careful 
studies of Cornell report do not appear 


to provide sufficient new knowledge to 
warrant changed recommendations to 
CAB for new regulations. The basic 
factor in both Cornell and previous 
studies appears to be that improved crew 
training is most valuable in insuring 
rapid evacuation, and that each seat 
configuration is not important.” 

Actually Horne was referring to the 
results of a study of 49 airlines made 
by CAA agents that showed that train 
ing of crews relative to emergency 
evacuation “ranges from irregular or 
none to continuous programs.” This is 
how the survey summarized such train 
ing activities: 


Flight Attendants 


(Frequency of periodic training) 





Airlines Frequency 

25 six months or less 
9 annual 

6 continuous 
Ma oid ae 
3 initial training only 
2 irregular 
2 not indicated 


Flight Crews 
(Frequency of periodic training) 





Airlines Frequency 

26 six months or less 
\ annual 
6 continuous 
5 initial training only 
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1 irregular 
1 not indicated 


Adequacy of exits is difficult to 
measure. A major factor is the matter 
of aircraft position following the crash. 
Most evacuation tests have simulated the 
condition with the gear retracted and 
the passengers escaping through the exits 
omto convenient platforms. In practice, 
descent devices (ditching ropes, slides, 
ladders, etc.) must often be used. This 
slows down evacuation, increases in- 
juries. 


Fire Involved 


CAA’s study of 122-accidents of tri- 
cycle geared aircraft over a four year 
period showed 55.7°% involved wheel- 
down conditions, of which 28° involved 
fire. Another 23° of the accidents in- 
volved wheel-up conditions and 50% 
of these involved fire. Twenty-three 
per cent of the accidents studied in- 
volved partial gear failures. 


United, like many airlines, has 
given considerable study and research 
to the whole subject. The clincher in 
United’s case was apparently the special 
tests conducted by Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratery at UAL’s expense. One re- 
sult of these tests was a movie on evacu- 
ition. This has been shown several times 
since the Patterson announcement to in- 
dustry and government groups. 


Concensus of those seeing the 
movies is that they produce no new evi 
dence which has not been considered 
ind rejected by the industry and govern- 
ment. United officials also referred pub 
icly to tests by the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics. Results of 
hese tests are still classified and the par 
tial disclosures stirred considerable fuss 
mong the NACA committee member- 
hip, but meaningful details remained 
navailable. 


Good Faith 


At this time the whole matter is 
ery much up in the air. Everyone is 
greed that United acted in good faith 
1 backing up what it considers to be 
1¢ findings of its long and expensive 
sts. CAA, CAB, and the industry have 
gain reviewed these findings and, inas- 
vuch as can be learned, again rejected 
1e need for changes beyond those re- 
ently adopted. 


None of this directly affects coach 
‘rvice in Douglas DC-6’s or Lockheed 
onstellations. The implications of the 
‘nited conclusions could later involve 
hese types, but the present thinking is 
hat the whole episode may be settled 
n the long slow process of future air- 
vorthiness meetings. es 
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Lear Autopilot to be Tested in DC-7 


Certification for DC-6A and B may be followed by 
installation in Comet; weight under 70 pounds. 


EAR, INC. is preparing to move 

into high gear in pushing forward 
its new L-5 automatic pilot and ap- 
proach coupler following CAA certifica- 
tion of the unit in Douglas DC-6A and 
DC-6B aircraft. 

Representatives of American Air- 
lines, United Air Lines, and Douglas 
Aircraft Co., were observers aboard the 
Slick Airways DC-6A air freighter on 
the CAA flight tests, which required 
only 6 hours and 50 minutes of flying 
time to complete. 

Agreement also has been reached 
with American Airlines for the first 
Douglas DC-7 to be equipped with an 
L-5 which will make it possible for the 
Lear autopilot to be CAA certified in 
this equipment at the same time that 
the airplane is tested for its type cer- 
tificate. 

An early next step may be an in- 
stallation on a Comet jetliner, since 
British Overseas Airways Corp. has been 
reported as interested in trying out the 
new Lear product. Only available British 
device is said to have a 1,000-foot limita- 
tion. 

On the CAA certification flights, 
actual weather approaches to the run- 
way were made with the automatic pilot 
being disengaged at less than 50 feet. 
At the conclusion of the demonstrations, 
CAA representatives informally  ex- 
pressed the opinion that it ultimately 
should be possible to lower the mini- 
mum to 100 feet. 

Lear has started preliminary nego- 
tiations for pilot installations on other 
late-model airline equipment, including 
the Lockheed Super Constellation, the 
Convair 340, the Martin 4-04, and the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, for extension of 
CAA certification to these aircraft. 

Certification of the various installa- 
tions is expected to be entirely routine 
as the only difference is in the calibra- 
tion panel, which, of course, requires 
adjustment to fit each particular type of 
equipment. 

Lear has not arrived at a price for 
the L-5. It may cost somewhat more 
than other automatic pilots, but it is ex- 
pected to stay within a competitive price 
range. This means it probably will cost 
something in excess of $15,000 or $16,- 
000 installed. There is a possibility Lear 
will work out a means whereby the 
equipment can be leased by airlines. 

The L-5 is a commercial version of 
the F-5, which was developed by Wil- 
liam P. Lear, chairman of the board 


and director of research and develop- 
ment for Lear, Inc., to provide the Air 
Force with an automatic pilot for fast 
jet planes making use of boost in ‘their 
controls. With its follow-ups on the 
actual control surfaces instead of the 
servos, boost has no effect on the opera- 
tion of the F-5—or its commercial 
counterpart, the L-5, It goes through any 
type of boost. 

In addition to its performance fea- 
tures, Lear expects the L-5’s light weight 
to be an important consideration for air- 
line users. It will weigh less than 70 
pounds, installed in any type transport. 

Ward D. Davis, former sales man- 
ager of the electronics division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright who has just become man- 
ager of airline sales for Lear, also esti- 
mates that maintenance costs will be cut 
approximately one third because of plug- 
in type components, quick disconnects, 
tube standardization, and a_ three-axis 
amplifier control unit which houses the 
gyros, the servo amplifiers, the power 
supplies, slaving and multiple channels, 
trim tab output tubes, and power 
rectifier in one unit. 

The L-5 can be installed in an op- 
erating transport during the regular 
periodic checks. Lear’s estimate is that 
the installation can easily be completed 
in 10 landings. 

The test installation in the Slick 
DCA was accomplished in the above 
manner over a period of 60 days with- 
out taking the airplane out of service. 
This is somewhat faster than normal 
because, anxious to hasten the CAA 
certification, Lear performed the calibra- 
tions in flight and had a man with the 
airplane almost constantly to be ready 
to take advantage of any spare ground 
time. 

Lear anticipates a volume between 
$10,000,000 and $20,000,000 annually in 
sales of its new automatic pilot and 
approach coupler. It is in volume pro- 
duction on the military F-5, which is 
standard equipment in two of the Air 
Force’s fastest jets, North American 
Aviation’s F-86D and Republic’s F-84G, 
and recently was installed in a Douglas 
R4D-8 (Super DC-3) for Navy test. 

But Lear is in a good position to 
handle increased production of both 
military and commercial units because 
of an investment of $9,000,000 in tool- 
ing and the availability of production 
facilities both in Grand Rapids and 
Los Angeles. Plans are for the com- 
mercial L-5 to be assembled in the Cali- 
fornia plant. - & @ 
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CONSISTENT QUALITY... 





On air map or road map of New Jersey, 
you will see the name “Aircraft Radio” 
marking our location near Boonton. 

Names don’t appear on the map over- 
night. It takes stability and reputation. 
And as we approach our 25th anniver- 
sary, it is gratifying to know that A.R.C. 
has been “put on the map” in another 
sense, too. All over the world, A.R.C. 
communications and navigational instru- 
ments are widely used and trusted. 

A. R. C. equipment has become a 
standard of excellence in its field because 
it is quality-built for precision rather 
than price. Into each unit go the finest 
of components — plus 24 years of special- 
ized engineering experience. 

VHF Navigational Receivers * Marker See- 
con Receivers * Isolation Amplifiers * LF 
Range Receiver with Leop * VOR Test 


Equipment * Micreweve Test Equipment 









AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


Boonton New Jersey 


Something NEW 














SHYGALLEYS 


red by 
American Airlines for their DC-6A 
@ Only 15” wide, 19” deep, 58” high 
@ Serves hot meals in flight for 3 to 
12 people 
@ Perfect for cargo, private and 
executive-type aircraft 
@ Includes two one-galion liquid 
containers «.. feed oven . 2” med 


@ Fastens entirely by bolts .. . 
easy to install and remove 


Write or phone for complete details. Complete 
Engineering and Production Facilities for Pre- 
cision Sheet Metal Fabrication. Write for Our 

Facilities Report Today. 


nifucliduing 


ae 


397 Jericho Turnpike 
Mineola, N. Y. ¢ GArden City 7-0790 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








ILL LEAR, founder of Lear, Inc., recipient of the Collier Trophy in 1950, and 

presently director of research for Lear, Inc., is convinced that certification of 
the L-5 autopilot for use in the Douglas DC-6A represents some kind of a record 
It seems that final approval was given at 1:30 a.m. after a full day of testing that 
had started at 8 a.m. the previous morning and included tests under every possible 
configuration and load. Lear gives much credit to two CAA agents, Bill Gray 
and Wally Frey, for their whole approach to the problem. United Air Lines and 
American Airlines both had representatives along for the tests. 

& 


Construction of Singapore’s multi-million dollar international 
airport is being held up by a 30-year old bo tree. The 80-foot tree 
is used by the colony’s Buddhists as a shrine, being a sapling of the 
original bo tree in India under which Buddha sat, according to reports 
from Singapore. Engineers have been attempting to devise a method 
of moving the tree 200 yards without killing it. 

oa 


More and more we hear claims about pills of all varieties being combina 
tions of medically proven ingredients. So it is with the newest of air sickness cures 
In tests at the Air Force’s Randolph Air Force Base, two Parke-Davis & Co. 
remedies for motion sickness have been combined in a new mixture which has 
proved very effective. The Parke-Davis tablet is a mixture of benadryl and 
hyoscine. None of the 61 airmen taking the Parke-Davis tablet experienced severe 
air sickness (nausea or vomiting), while 20.6°/, of those given a placebo did report 
serious discomfort. Normal dosage of the pill is one tablet taken a half hour 
before departure. . . 

Convair 240’s have logged more than one million hours in the 

air since they were first put into service by American Airlines on 

June 1, 1948, and have flown over 4,100,000,000 passenger-miles. 

American’s fleet of 78 Convairs is the biggest among the 160-odd 

planes in service with six domestic airlines, eight foreign airlines and 

three corporations. Highest time on any one airplane is claimed by 

Trans-Australia Airlines, which has logged nearly 11,000 hours on ene 

of its CV-240’s. 


* 

Some interesting facts on the de Havilland Comet’s hydraulic system, as di 
closed during the recent Vickers hydraulic conference in Detroit: four engin: 
pumps and two electrically driven pumps are used to supply Lockheed 22 casto 
base fluid at 2500 psi to a system divided into five small systems and incorporatin 
13 piston-type accumulators. Main system (color coded green), operates landin 
gear, steering, wheel and air brakes, flaps and flight control secondary servo units 
servo control system (blue) operates flight control primary servo units only an 
cannot serve or be served by any other system; servo control emergency (yellow 
operates flight control secondary units only; standby (red) is emergency systet 
for main system functions and ground testing of all components except flig! 
control primary servo units; and hand pump which operates landing gear extensi 

& 

Sounds like a lot of money—$85,000—but that’s what North- 
west Airlines estimates as the cost of the tires on its fleet of aircraft, 
about 500 tires of various types. Original cost ranges from $38.81 for 
a DC-3 tailwheel tire and $123.98 for the main wheel tire on this 
plane up to $326.11, including tax, for a single Stratocruiser main 
wheel tire. Use of nylon vs. rayon also affects initial cost, with a DC-4 
main wheel tire with rayon casing costing $136.37 vs. $182.17 for 
one with nylon casing. Northwest, according to Bob Johnson, re- 
capped 400 DC-4 main wheel tires in 1951 and 100 nose wheel tires 
and 240 Boeing main wheel tires and 220 nose wheel tires. 

- 


only. 


Douglas Aircraft Company’s chief test pilot, John F. Martin, also adds 
few facts for today’s education. He estimates that the company’s 34 test pilot 
currently active in testing 28 experimental airplanes, will log approximately fo 
million miles this year. 
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WATER SERVICE cart improvised 
from discarded aluminum beer barrel. 


Beer Barrel Speeds 
Capital Servicing 


A discarded aluminum beer barrel 
has brought Capital Airlines the solu 
tion to the problem of servicing its 
Lockheed Constellation lavatory water 
supply at the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
station. An operation which heretofore 
took two men from 12 to 15 minutes can 
now be completed in a matter of two 
© three minutes. 

Under the past procedure used by 
Capital at Milwaukee it was necessary 
o run a hose connected to the city 
water out to the airplane located far 
yut on the apron. Passengers often had 
o step over the hose when boarding 
he plane. 

A discarded aluminum beer bar- 
el together with a two-cylinder gaso 
ine engine driving a rotary type pump 
vas mounted on a small, three-wheeled, 
ubber-tired hand truck. Operable by 
me man, the new portable reservoir 
nd pump permits refilling the water 
upply in two or three minutes. 

Capital has other plans for the new 
init. By filling the barrel with alcohol 
a glycol and attaching a spray nozzle 
o the end of the hose, it will be used 
0 remove ice from wings and propel- 
ers during winter operations. 
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Fire Prevention Tip 
On Engine Valves 


An unusual experience . . . a fire 
prevention tip. While packaging for 
shipment an engine cylinder that had 
failed, an airline reports, the box burst 
into flames. When water was applied 
the flames increased rather than di 
minished. Investigation showed the fire 
to originate from sodium in a dam 
aged exhaust valve. 

The explanation: with the valve 
damaged and the sodium exposed to 
moisture, hydrogen gas was emitted 
and contact with water or alcohol 
caused the sodium to ignite. 


Aviation Lamp List 


All types of aviation lamps pro 
duced by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation are listed and cross-indexed 
as to the military service stock num 
ber and the company number in a 15 
page catalog No. S-60, available 
through the Westinghouse Lamp Di 
vision. 

Dividing aviation lamps into seven 
commercial classifications, namely mini 
ature, large series, large multiple, glow, 
fluorescent, mercury-vapor and all-glass 
sealed reflector, the catalog provides 
dimensions and capacities of 299 lamps 
manufactured for aircraft and airport 
lighting use. 


21.00 





Corrections in October 27 issue: 


Page 28: Receiver item 21 credited to 
Aircraft Radio Corp. instead of 
Bendix Radio, division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 

Page 84-85: Engine Overhaul Facility 
Listing: 

Delete P&W R-4360 for Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., Linden, N. J. 
Add California, Pacific Airmotive— 
Burbank for P&W R-985, 1340 

1830, 2000, 2800 & 4360. Cycle 
time for al! engines—35 days. 

Page 111: Test Stands Control Cable 
Load Test Unit: credited to Dur- 
ham Aircraft Service, Inc., in error. 

Page 120: Fabric Use Data: Frontier 
Airlines listing, revise Curtains— 
add Bridgeport Fabrics; Leather 
—add Payne & Co.; Wall & Ceil- 
ing—delete Payne & Co. 











Aircraft Costs Per Seat Mile 
At 2,000 Hrs. Utilization 





23,32 aw 


SIKORSKY S-51 
18.66 
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DISCOVERY 
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3 100 200 300 

Stage Distance—Statute Miles 
CHART ABOVE appeared in the 
December 8 issue as part of a story on 
British helicopter plans. At that time 
the figures indicating the stage lengths 
were omitted by error. 


Cost in 





Daily Utilization 
DOMESTIC CARRIERS 


Average Revenue Hours of Use Per 
Day Per Aircraft for All Types 
of Service 

July August 





American ........... 7:40 7:50 
a ee ee 7:18 
Eee 7:59 
Caribair : .. 4:00 4:42 
SS rr 9:07 
Colonial ... 7:59 8:34 
Continental 6:38 7:02 
Delta .. Saat : 8:22 8:25 
Eastern .... 7:41 8:07 
Hawaiian ..... 6:28 7:38 
MCA* .. clinch hy 6:02 5:56 
National .. : . 8:32 8:33 
Northeast ........... 7:42 7:35 
Northwest i 9:1] 8:53 
Trans Pacific .... 8:46 8:52 
ME Samuecas : 5:30 5:27 
| [APR 7:45 7:49 
Western .. 731 7:59 


* Branif-MCA merger effective August 16, 
1952 


NOTE: Above figures include utilization of 
aircraft in both scheduled and non- 
scheduled service. Prior to July utiliza- 
tion figures covered only scheduled 
operations. 
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New Products 





Packaging Plastic 

A packaging material called Calresin 
CPC can be molded or formed inexpen- 
sively into any form to fit the article it 
is to protect, according to the manufac- 
turer, the Calresin Corporation. 

A compound polyvinyl chloride, the 
new material also features the ability to 
be molded with a covering of cloth or 
other material on either side, bonding to 
any known surface. It is said to be fungus 
proof and will not support combustion. 

Address: Calresin Corporation, 33 N. 
Santa Anita, Arcadia, Calif. 





Test Accelerator 

A test device, called the Model “C” G- 
Accelerator has been placed on the market 
by Genisco, Inc., and is intended to per- 
mit testing of aircraft and guided mis- 
sile components up to a volume capacitv 
of 18” x 18” x 24” and 100 pounds weight. 

Providing a maximum acceleration force 
of 2,000 g-lbs., e.g. 100 Ibs. at 20 g, 40 
Ibs. at 50 g, the Model C accelerator in- 
corporates optical, pneumatic, and elec- 
trical systems and permits observation of 
test equipment under simulated operating 
conditions. Test objects are mounted in 
the center of a 24” square platform with 
a speed adjustable from 5 to 280 rpm and 
develop normal acceleration forces up to 
75 g. Elapsed time from standstill to full 
speed operation is said to be approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. 

Structure of the test device is principally 
heavy aluminum plate to provide the maxi- 
mum in rigidity at a minimum of weight. 
Housing guard wall is 96” in diameter, 
24” high and 5/16” thick. With side sec- 
tions removed, width is 31”, permitting 
passage through narrow doorways and 
corridors. 

Address: Department AAH, Genisco In- 
corporated, 2233 Federal Avenue, Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. 
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Micronic Filter Units 

Micronic filter units, in a new series 
using resin-impregnated element filters, 
have been introduced by Purolator Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

For use with aviation gasoline and other 
distillate fuels in capacities from 15 to 
1,500 gpm, the new units can be furnished 
in either vertical or horizontal models, 








with or without air eliminators and/or 
pressure gages. Initial pressure drop across 
the filters at rated capacity is approxi- 
mately 1.5 psi. Units are water- and acid 
proof, and pleated design provides large 
filtering surface. 

Address: Purolator Products, Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J. 








Sensitive Relay 

A sensitive relay primarily intended for 
use in airborne equipment has been placed 
on the market by Neomantic, Inc. 

A hermetically sealed unit, the Neo- 
mantic relay is 1” in diameter, 244” high, 
and weighs 2.14 oz. Its sensitivity runs as 
low as 10 milliwatts and unit will oper- 
ate as low as 0.010 amps. Contacts are 
single-pole, double-throw to 3 amps, 24 
volts d-c; 115 volts a-c non-inductive. Coil 
resistances are available from 4 to 20,000 
ohms and standard temperature range is 
from —S55° to +85° C. Said to be 
well adapted for use with transistors and 
germanium diodes, aircraft applications 
include radar, radio, rockets and guided 
missiles, 

Address: Neomantic, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Crimping Tool 

A hand tool for crimping solderles 
wire terminals, called the AMP CERT 
CRIMP, has been announced by Aircraf 
Marine Products, Inc. 

Features of the new tool are a wil 
positioner which prevents the insulatic 
on extremely thin sheathed wiring fron 
being inserted in the terminal barrel an 
two other positioners, one of which guide 
the terminal correctly in the tool jaw 
while the other positions the terminal : 
the proper crimping area. 

Address: Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc 
2100 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Adhesive Symbols 

A pre-printed adhesive tape of the pres- 
sure-sensitive variety, providing plant lay- 
out symbols has been announced by the 
Labelon Tape Company, Inc. 

Available in either 324” or 648” rolls, 
in Opaque or transparent the new 
tape is said to eliminate the tedious draw- 
ing of symbols and to permit instant 
changes in temporary layouts merely by 
stripping the tape from its original posi- 
tion and placing it in the loca- 
Symbols those for 


types, 


desired 
walls, 
lines, 


include 
monorails, 
stairways, service lines 
arrows for material 
all designs scaled 4” 


tion. 
aisles, conveyors, center 
columns, shafts, 
tracks, and 
and process flows, 


to one foot. 


Address 
Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9 


colored 


Labelon Tape Company, 450 
N. Y 





Irill Point Gauge 

An optically precise gauge for the in- 
pection of drill points, called the Drill 
Point Chek,” has been introduced by the 

T. Griswold Mfg. Co. 

A hand tool, the gauge is said to detect 
ven slight differences between lip angles 
r between the lengths of cutting edges, 
roviding more accurate drilling and 
mger tool life by assuring correctly 
round drill points. Accommodating any 
icluded angle of point up to 145°, the 
ew gauge can be used with any two-tip 
rill whether straight shank or taper, 
ight or left hand, from No. 80 up to one 
nch. 


Address: F. 
Yevon, Pa, 


T. Griswold Mfg. Co., 
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GREER AIRCRAFT ALTERNATOR LOAD BANK, above, is used to test load 
120/205, 400 cycle, three phase alternators. Loads can be balanced or unbal 
anced, resistive or reactive as required. Greer’s electrical test stands will check all 
systems—from 110 volt, single phase to 400 cycle, 3 phase, both A.C. and D.C, 


Greer Testers Check Martin 404. 


Like other aircraft builders, Glenn L. Martin counts 
on Greer accuracy for precision testing operations 


Why do so many aircraft manufac- 
turers, so many airlines, pick Greer test 
machines for checking crucial compo- 
nents? Is it Greer accuracy? Dependa- 
bility? Experience? It’s all of these, of 
course, and more. Greer points to an 
unequalled record for service to the in- 
dustry; a reputation that guarantees 
complete satisfaction; a list of cus- 
tomers reading like a “Who’s Who” of 
the aviation world. 

Pioneers in test equipment, Greer 
has more recently aroused industry- 
wide interest by furthering the stan- 


dardization of test equipment. A study 
of the Greer catalog (yours for the 
asking) will reveal a remarkable selec- 
tion of standard units for a great variety 
of testing jobs. Greer's staff of creative 
engineers is capable of solving any out- 
of-ordinary requirements. 


eA =» 





GREER PORTABLE HYDRAULIC TEST MACHINE, above, is shown testing 
the Martin 404 airliner. This test machine provides hydraulic fluid to 3400 psi 


pressure and at flow rates to 20 gpm for 


aircraft on flight line. Photographs courte 


checking hydraulic system of modern 


sy of The Glenn L. Martin Company. 


Greer Hydraulics Inc. - 454 Eighteenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Field Offices : 298 Commercial Bldg., Dayton + 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit * Representatives in all principal cities 
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Portable X-ray 


A portable X-ray unit for industrial ap- 
plications is marketed by Holger Andrea- 
sen Inc., under the trade name, Andrex. 

Featuring containment of the X-ray tube 
and other high tension parts in one single 
all-welded steel tank, the Andrex unit is 
available in capacities of 120 and 175 kVp. 


Elimination of high-tension cables, cooling 
connections, separate transformers and 
cooling pumps permits the unit to be car- 
ried by one man inte working areas for- 
merly inaccessible, according to the manu- 
facturer. 
Address: 
Market St., 


Holger Andreasen, Inc., 703 
San Francisco, Calif. 








aaa a 


Aircraft Motors 


Explosion-proof aircraft motors in two 


types have been introduced by U. S. Elec- 
tric Motors, Inc. 
Unit shown, of the multi-speed typ: 


with a d-c actuated brake, is rated at 1/3 
hp at 11,000 rpm and 14 hp at 5200 rpn 
Operating from 400-cycle, 3-phase a-c cur- 
rent, the new motor is double enclosed 
with fan blast being directed over the heat- 
dissipating fins for maximum cooling. Fea- 
tures include pre-packed ball bearings, ex- 

construction, moisture re- 
connector, thermol 


plosion-proof 
sistant AN 


overload 



































TO ALASKA 


PIR, 


Pacific Northern Airlines’ comfortable 4 engine Flagliners 
provide direct service between the Pacific Northwest—non stop 
from Seattle—and Anchorage, Alaska's largest city. All 
interior and western Alaska points are easily reached from 
Anchorage by PNA and connecting carriers. For schedules 
and reservations see your travel agent or write Pacific 
Northern Airlines, 1626 Exchange Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 





21st 
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PaciFic NORTHERN AIRLINES 


YEAR OF SERVING ALASKA 


protection, two speed windings, hig! 
torque, and rapid acceleration. 

Another new model rated at 114 hp i 
of the geared type, is designed for con 
tinuous duty applications, and also oper 


from 400-cycle, 3-phase alternatin; 


ates 

current 
Address: U. 
Division, 

Los Angeles 54 


Inc 
(Bo 


Motors, 
Annex 


S. Electrical 
Terminal 
Calif. 


Aircraft 
2058) 





Coupling Valve 


A self-sealing coupling valve confor 


MIL-N-5877 


connected an 


ing to specihcation for use | 


aircraft refueling can be 


disconnected under pressure without lo 


of fuel, according to the manufacturer, tl 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works. Used f 
bottom loading of tank trucks or wit 
hydrant systems, the new valve delivers 6( 


gpm at 50 psi line pressure, with a pre 


sure drop through the valve of only 5 
psi Opening automatically when cor 
nected, the new Buckeye valve is availab 
in a 214” size with either 2/4” or 3” ink 

Address: Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 
Dayton, Ohio 





Blower 
A fractional hp blower for coolit 
aircraft electronic equipment has been 


Howa 


troduced by the EMC Division, 
Industries, Inc. Rated at 1/50 hp at 
volts, the model 100 blower operates 
1500 rpm at sea level, 6500 rpm at 50,0 
feet, and is said to provide a relative 
constant air delivery of 40 cfm 

Address: EMC Division, Howard Ii 
dustries, Inc., 1760 State St., Racine, Wi 
consin, 
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Tost: ADDED SAFETY 


THE POINT OF NO RETURN BECOMES 
A POINT OF ASSURANCE 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer actually foresees the 
future by predicting the remaining life of spark plugs. 
With the Ignition Voltage Control the operator can 
determine the present efficiency of all spark plugs and 
put the finger on any weakness in the system—even 
though it has not yet affected the operation. If the 
control reveals impending trouble, corrective action 
may be taken before material harm takes place. With 
an airborne installation of the Ignition Analyzer, the 
test can be made before an over-water flight reaches 
the point of no return. By viewing the wave forms on 
the face of the ‘scope and comparing with known 
patterns, the operator can quickly make the right 
choice . . . to return without mishap, to operate at 
reduced power and prevent complete engine failure 
or to continue safely at cruising speed. 

So, for maximum safety and operating efficiency it pays 
to make provisions for installation of a Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer on all your aircraft. 


Detailed information available on request. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. YAY'*T!O*" ConPoRATION 





FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 











Cats Les —Does More 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 


it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


° Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 





Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 582 Market Street, San Fr i 4, California 
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HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
Udy Loony 


THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 
NEW YORK ADDRESS 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Manager 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48°ST.,N.Y.C.17 











STOP! 


REFUEL WHERE 
PRICES ARE LOWEST! 











Refuel on the eastern sea- 
board in South Carolina where 
* retail fuel prices are the low- 
est and where airport facilities 
and service are unexcelled. 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
80 oct. 31¢ 
90 oct. 32¢ 
100 oct. 33¢ 


South SS 
Carolina— SS 

Midway between 
New York 


and Miami 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
AERONAUTICS 
COMMISSION 





| progress, it’s easy to roll your baggage 








Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





HE MEETING of the traffic conferences of the International Air Transport 

Association in Cannes, France, which we attended, finally ended at six o'clock 
Thanksgiving morning after an all-night session. The meeting lasted 37 days, and 
the delegates from 47 airlines were wondering whether they would ever see their 
native lands again. Of course, when you're trying to decide on dates and condi- 
tions for worldwide tourist service, plus setting regular fares for a year ahead, it 
takes time. Incidentally, in the process of preparing resolutions, listing fares, and 
issuing other documents, the conference used up five tons of paper. 

* 


As is the case with all such lengthy conferences, humorous 
documents started to appear. One was in the form of a press release, 
under a Cannes dateline of April 1, 1953. It stated: “Twenty bearded 
and emaciated survivors of the . . . conference staggered blinking into 
the spring sunshine of the fashionable French resort this morning 
when workmen removed the winter boardings from the doors and 
windows of the Hotel Martinez. Behind them, in the sinister silence of 
the great hotel, they left 80 colleagues who failed to survive the 


winter-long ordeal.” 
2 


Another conference communique noted that the “International Red Cross 
agreed today to study the possibility of arranging for food parcels for conference 
delegates under the prisoners-of-war scheme.” Another item stated that “the 
public relations office has developed a set of form letters for wives who can’t 
understand what delegates have been doing here for so long.” And a third 
revealed that “representatives of several airlines have demanded that their companies 
establish a rotation policy for conference personnel.” 

. 


Coincidence of the year: The 1953 calendars of TWA and Pan 
American World Airways show the same scene for the same month. 
On both calendars the illustration for the month of June, 1953, is 
Neuschwanstein castle in Germany. They're different shots, of course, 


but it’s the same building. 
* 


While in Paris, we visited the Gare 
des Invalides—the equivalent of Airlines 
Terminal in New York—and noticed a 
new arrangement of handling baggage. 
As shown in the accompanying photo 
(taken for us by Air France), it con- 
sists of sets of rollers at each ticket posi- 
tion. You dump your bags on the rollers 
and get into the check-in line. As you 


along to the scales, shown in the back- 
ground. It doesn’t show too well in the 
photo, but the rollers send the bags right 
onto the scales. This eliminates what 
we've seen at some U. S. terminals, 
where baggage is lined up orf the floor 
when a heavy trip is checking in. Every 
time you move up in the line, you have 
to pick up your bags and move them one position. We thought the French idea 
had considerable merit, and were wondering why it couldn’t work at an airport 
as well as at a downtown terminal. Also, not shown in the photo, there are railing 
which guide you into the agent’s position. You go in on one side of the railing and 
come out on the other. It’s impossible to bunch up at the counter. Darned good 
traffic control. 
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People 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


Hugh Lehnacker and Julius Ken- 
dall have recently been elected vice 
presidents of Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 
Lehnacker, a director of the corporation, 
will continue in charge of production; 
Kendall, in addition to his duties as 
general sales and service manager, will 
direct the research and development 
activities of the concern. 


George R. Hill, comptroller of the 
Curtiss-Wright corporation since 1949, 
has been elected a vice president of the 
concern. Hill will continue to serve as 
comptroller in addition to his new duties 
as vice president. 





Fontaine Hill 


A. P. Fontaine has been appointed 
to the executive staff of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. as staff assistant. Fontaine, 
previously with Bendix in 1944-46, was 
recently vice president and general 
manager of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. 


Joseph B. Rice, Jr., currently vice 
president and director of Lebec Chemi- 
cal Co. and Pomar Corp. will become 
general manager and chairman of the 
board of Beckman & Whitely, Inc., San 
Carlos, California. 


V. A. Kropff, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Airlines before 
its merger with Braniff Airways, has 
assumed his new duties in Dallas as 
assistant to Charles E. Beard, executive 
vice president of Braniff. 


Norton H. Jonathan has been ap- 
pointed to the post of director of pub- 
licity for Ozark Air Lines. Prior to join- 
ing Ozark, Jonathan was assistant to 
the director of publicity for Mid- 
Continent Airlines. 


Karl V. Kaylos, Pan American 
World Airways, has been named divi- 
sion accountant for the carrier’s Latin 
American Division. 


O. E. Wilkinson has been appointed 
staff assistant-union contracts for 
United Air Lines, Wilkinson will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
Denver operating base. 


John Muchmore, recently personnel 
manager with Hughes Aircraft Co., has 
joined AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles, as staff assistant to C. W. 
Reynolds, director of public relations. 


ENGINEERING 


Edgar Schmued has been appointed 
vice president in charge of engineering 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. Schmued, as 
head of Northrop’s engineering and de- 
Sign activities, will fill a 
vacated by the recent retirement of 
John K. Northrop. 


William T. Stephens has joined The 
Parker Appliance Co. as staff engineer. 
In his new post, Stephens will have 
charge of the company's development 





position | 


program for industrial hydraulic equip- 


ment. 


New Offficers and directors elected at tenth annual meeting of 
Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers Association. Front row: James 
Riddle, vice president; L. W. Trees, president; L. F. Zygmunt, vice presi- 
dent. Back row: L. J. Bollo, director; R. G. Diehl, director; H. Donald 
Richards, executive secretary. Directors Horn and Orr not shown. 
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Torture 








Constant airline seat development work at 
TECO includes rigid strength and load testing 
programs for every seat design on a custom- 
built hydraulic test rig. Intelligent interpreta- 
tion of test data influences structural changes, 
when necessary, to positively provide every 
TECO seat customer with the most safe, rugged, 
light weight and maintenance-free airline seat 
available . . . another reason leading airlines 
agree—the finest airline seats are TECO-built! 








View above illustrates TECO’s own test rig 
applying down load forces of 1300 pounds per 
passenger place on a standard production model 
TE316 airline seat during test stages for Trans- 
Canada airlines. This modern equipment is out- 
standing as the only airline seat test equipment 
ever produced by any independent seat building 
firm at their own expense. Full-time seat build- 
ing efforts and complete, ever-increased fa- 
cilities at TECO are the answer to your 

airline seat problems. Write us re- 
garding your plans TODAY! 


manufactured by 
TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT CO. 


Burbank + California 





REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY: 
RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
LIMITED - 3745 St. James Street + Meatrea! 30, P. @. 
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VHF Transmitters ¢ H.F. Transmitters « Radio Control Panels « Ant ° s 
matic Radie Compasses * Marker Beacon Receivers *« Announcing Systems « VHF Communi- 
cation and Navigation Receivers ¢ Inter-Communication Systems 
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NORTHEAST 


First in New England Skies 


Northeast started operations in August, 1933, with 
' only two secondhand, tri-motored Stinsons, three 
PT; mechanics, three pilots and a total capital of 
=~ $10,000. During the 5 months of that first year, 
Northeast carried 1,904 passengers, flew 239,000 
passenger miles. .. . Nineteen years later, during the first five-month period 
of 1952, Northeast carried 130,034 passengers and logged 25,042,324 
passenger miles with a proud fleet of fast, dependable Convair-liners and 
DC-3’s....In the early days, the airline showed typical Yankee tenacity in 
its unswerving determination to bring commercial air travel to the New 
England area, overcoming such obstacles as airports which were merely 
local pasture lands staked off to show the level areas, 
and, except for Boston, totally lacking in radio and 
navigational aids, weather bureaus, or facilities for 
night flying. . . . As improvements were gradually 
brought about, Northeast Airlmes grew and pros- 
pered until now its flights extend from New York 
to Montreal and to 33 cities in the New England 
states. Like other successful airlines, Northeast 
depends upon Bendix* Radio equipment. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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e H. F. Receivers 
Controlied Approach Landing Systems *« VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems. 





e Auto- 


e Ground 


OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE 


J. W. Reche is the new assistant 
general superintendent of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.’s flight test department at Wil- 
low Run. 


Kenneth F. Leaman has been named 
assistant division manager and general 
works manager of the Tucson Division 


of Grand Central Aircraft Company. 





Panagra’s Rolling Stones. 


Arthur, Margaret, and Ernest Stone, 
flight attendants with Pan American 
Grace Airways, are the only such fly 
ing brother-and-sister team in the 
aviation industry and have alread; 
chalked up nearly a million flying 
miles. 


MILITARY 


Major General Vernon E. Megee will 
succeed Major General Clayten C. 
Jerome as commanding general of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing in Korea 
in January. 


— 
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HONOR ROLL 





The following employes have recentl 


completed 20 years or more of service in th 
aviation industry: 


ej. L. Heisel, United Air Line 
Flight engineer, San Francisco. 20 year 

® Lillian Buckley, United Air Line 
Secretary, executive officer, Chicago. 2 
years. 

eH. J. Masters, American Airline 
Inspector, line maintenance, Los Angele 
20 years. 

eR. A. Kleiber, American Airline 
Assistant manager, reservations pr< 
cedures, New York. 20 years. 

@ John DeStefano, American Ali 
lines. Foreman, line maintenance, Ne 
York. 20 years. 

ec. W. Herre, Trans World Ai) 
lines. Asst. to director, economic plar 
ning, Kansas City. 20 years. 
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PAA's LAD Blasts 
CAB Over Competition 


A get-tough policy by CAB with re 
spect to Pan American World Airways’ 
increasing need for mail pay support in 
the Latin Americam area drew a blast 
from Pan Am last week of “excessive 
and, to a large extent, unregulated com- 
petition” in the area. 

CAB proposed to grant an addi- 
tional $6 million to PAA on a tem 
porary basis; half to meet increased 
break-even need and half on a long- 
term basis to alleviate Pan Am’s cur- 
rency situation in Brazil. But the Board 
expressed “deep concern” with the trend 
and ordered the line’s management to 
take immediate economy steps “even 
though this may require a substantial 
reduction in the services provided.” 


CAB said the Latin American 
break-even need of Pan Am has tripled 
from approximately $3.9 million as of 
June 30, 1951, to $11.7 million for the 
year ended June 30, 1952. Board indi- 
cated this trend differed from the prog 
ress of domestic lines and cited an im 
proving record of Pan American-Grace 
Airways as evidence, in its opinion, that 
the “deteriorating trend” of PAA’s LAD 
break-even need “can not be attributed 
to inherent difficulties in South Ameri 
can airline operations.” 


Pan Am blamed the higher need on 
increased American and _foreign-flag 
competition and said the domestic lines 
had been able not only to achieve a 
much larger proportionate increase in 
traffic, but also to increase rates at which 
the traffic was carried. 


Pan Am said that 60° of its in- 
reased trafic in Latin America was 
oach trafic to San Juan at rates sharply 
reduced to meet a competitor. But the 
arrier entered no objection to the pro- 
sed $6 million additional mail pay 
ind asked CAB for “prompt issuance” 
f an order granting the extra sum. 


%ioneer Extension 
Approval Tentative 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
oncluted tentatively that Pioneer Air 
ines’ Lubbock-Albuquerque segment 
hould be extended, possibly until Sep- 
‘mber, 1954, expiration date of other 
egments of Pioneer’s routes. Board di- 
ected Pioneer to show cause why the 
xtension should not be made and 
dered public hearings in the near 
uture. 


Proposal is expected to get no op- 
sition from Pioneer unless certain 
hanges in the segment are sought. The 
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VHF NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


Now in Production for the World’s Airlines 


The Bendix MN-85D VHF Receiver, 
pictured above, is the heart of the NA-3A Navi- 





gation System. lt comb lied perform- 
ance with simplicity of design and ease of 
maintenance. 


Finger-tip selection 

of 280 crystal-controlied localizer, VAR, 

} VOR, and civil aviation communication 
channels. 





Picture navigation 

with the Bendix Radio Omni-Mag, a simple 
indicator which provides selection of course line 
and automatically shows aircraft position and head- 
ing deviation from that line. 





Bendix 


most Trusted name in 








BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND a 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Canadian Distributor: Radio Engineering Products, Ltd., 4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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carrier had previously applied to CAB 
for renewal of the segment which bore 
an expiration date of September 30, 
1952, but remained effective pending 
disposition of the renewal bid. 


Air Traffic Overshadows 
Pullman, Sets Record 


Air traffic exceeded Pullman traffic 
by over 1% billion revenue passenger- 
miles during the first eight months of 
1952, according to an AmeRIcAN AvIA- 
TIon study. For the comparable 1951 
period, Pullman travel was nearly one 
billion passenger-miles ahead of air, 
but by the end of the year the trend 
toward air predominance was asserted. 

Through August, 1952, domestic 
airlines had operated 8.2 billion revenue 
passenger-miles as compared to 6 billion 
for the same period in 1951. Pullman 
meanwhile declined from 6.9 billion in 
1951 to 6.6 billion through August of 
this year. 

As far as revenue was concerned, 
the airline industry continued to pene 
trate the over-all market. In the first six 
months of 1951, revenue from passenger 
air travel amounted to 72.7% of rail, 
but for the same period this year, it 
stood at 78.1%. 

In regard to dollars, the rails took 
in $414,769,097 through June, 1952, 
while airline domestic passenger revenue 
was $324,295,322. 





AS OF NOW 





Five airlines are in the running for 
a New York-Cleveland non-stop route 
authorization to compete with present 
service of United Air Lines between the 
points. Number was increased recently 
when CAB decided that portions of 
pending route applications of Colonial 
and TWA fell within the scope of the 
NEW YORK-CLEVELAND NON- 
STOP CASE. 

Previously, American, Capita! 
(which now operates the route under 
an exemption), and Northwest were 
named as parties, Case is expected to go 
to hearings early in 1953 with a decision 
possibly by Spring. 


WIGGINS AIRWAYS is still fight- 
ing its renewal battle with the Board. 


| Although CAB decided against renewal 
| and ordered termination of Wiggins’ op- 


erations by January 1, 1953, the carrier 
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Look quickly . . . it’s a COUGAR! 


You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s new 
GRUMMAN COUGAR in flight. Notice the 
pluming vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned 
from auxiliary wing tanks. Cougar pilots dump 
extra fuel as a safety factor prior to engaging 
in combat and before returning to their base. 
A swept-wing successor to the battle-proved 
PANTHER, this powerful turbo-jet fighter is 
now moving off production lines to active op- 
eration with the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 











GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





(Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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has petitioned for reversal of the orde 
and will continue operating at least unt! 
CAB acts on that petition. 

eee 


On the other end of the local line 
renewal scene, the BONANZA CEP.- 
TIFICATE RENEWAL CASE wii! 
soon get underway. Bonanza’s certificate 
expires December 31, 1952, but oper 
| tions will continue until a Board decision 
on the renewal bid. Preceeding may be 
stretched out, however, to permit d 
| velopment of traffic and financial in- 
| formation relevant to Bonanza’s new 
| service from Phoenix to the west coast. 

Several other important issues may 
become involved in the case. One is a 
renewal of the Western-Bonanza fight 
over service to Yuma and El Centro, 
| and the other, activation of a Bonanza- 


investigation insti 


S = 
means the best in ee ~ 
tuted by CAB in January, 1952. 





eee 

These major airframe manufacturers R Concern is growing over the im 
= wre scot me maf ica the pact of ocean-van services on the Seattle- 
and oo ee Alaska freight market and hearings in 
Welding, Heliarc Welding, Tools, Dies, | the PACIFIC NORTHWEST-ALASKA 
Metal Stampings, complete and sub- , . 
— ~~ | TARIFF INVESTIGATION, completed 

in October, have been reopened to weigh 

a A A L new evidence. Reportedly delving into 

° e — Fay Ly, = Ceneeel Bers e . the market, the ocean-van operations 

* Lockheed » North American « e | may, according to CAB Examiner Paul 

et, ry N. Pfeiffer, require lower instead of 


Temco ¢ United : : ‘ ° 
higher air freight rates in the area. Also, 


this could lead to an increase in pas- 
senger fares to support the Alaskan air 
freight business. 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 





® Seaboard & Western Airlines 
denied request for decision on trans 
Atlantic cargo route application on basis 
of established record; further hearings 
to be held. 

® Riddle Aviation’s U.S.-Puerto 
Rico all-cargo certificate reissued to 
flect change in corporate name to Riddk 
AL METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 2311 West Orange Street Airlines, Inc., effective December 13 
CUmberland 3-3115 * Aerovias Sud Americana’s airport 
Alhambra, California notices approved for scheduled all-caryo 
| service to Belize, Bogota, Guatem 
City, Havana, and San Salvador. 





Serving America’s Aircraft Industry 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


CAB CALENDAR 
Dec. 29—Hearing in Caribbe 
American Lines Enforcement Procee 








ing. Washington, D. C. (Docket 5657) 
Jan. 6—Hearing resumed in Unit 
Air Lines Route No. 1 Restriction Ca 
Washington, D. C. (Docket 2190). 
Jan. 6—Hearing in Reopened Sout 
ern Service to the West Case. Washin 
ton, D. C. (Docket 1102 et al). 
| Jan. 6—Hearing in Air Ameri 
ea > Manufacturers of « : : F +t tativ Inc., Enforcement Proceeding. Was 
ae \ 9 £22 AV ington, D. C. (Docket 5766). 
anne mae Tepes et FLIGHTEX FABRIC ‘  , Jan, 12—Hearing in California A 
ber Just . , os oe Coach Fares Investigation. Tentati\ 
' (Docket 5608). 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Outstanding contribution to Air Transport Progress 
is the universal acceptance of equipment such as 
the Convair-Liner, choice of 27 airlines... 
the world’s most popular postwar airliner! 


CONVAIR 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Son Diego and Pomona, California + Fort Worth and Daingerfield, Texas 


® *% CONVAIR IS ADDING ANOTHER 1% MILLION SQUARE FEET OF FLOOK AREA TO ITS PLANT FACILITIES MAKING A TOTAL OF MORE 
THAN 9 MILLION SQUARE FEET DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION PROJECTS FOR AIRCRAFT, GUIDED MISSILES AND ELECTRONICS! 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for August, 1952 
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|All American) 20,731 3,013,000 6,291,000 | 47.90 5,576 718,915 | 43.05 299,548 293,515 97.444 
Bonanza 4,670 1,096,000 2,596,000 | 42,21 1,687 261,469 | 42,17 112,961 14,2 98, 86 
Braniff* 2,465 478,000 1,028,000 46.50" 88, 102,790 | 47.81 42,829 42,99 9.79 
Central 4,708 640,000 3,217,000 | 19.89 3,367 367,692 | 17.54 153,2 156,760 96.38) 
Frontier 13,042 3,485,000 8,550,000 | 40,76 9,510 816,226 | 49.40 408,052 404,054 99.76 
Lake Central 3,197 501,000 1,821,000 | 27.51 1,164 207,855 | 24.28 90,679 90,924 99.73 
MCA ®* 2,426 484,000 994,000 | 48,69 843 750 1,702 49,475 99,418 | 49.76 41,424 40,920 | 99.77 
ifohawk #** 11,598 1,990,000 4,813,000 | 41.35 3,013 4,982 3,220 139,331 446,947 | 42.36 200, 352 193,927 98.35 
Ozark 8,663 1,438,000 5,807,000 | 24.76 3,821 5,687 ee 144,056 509,815 | 23.26 232,262 232,908 | 98,80) 
Piedmont 23,257 5,176,000 9,886,000 | 52,36 7,79 8,372 13,8% 525,183 1,129,788 | 46.49 470,745 469,818 19.63) 
Pioneer 16,008 4,390,000 11,258,000 | 38.99 10,662 3,433 15,213 448,523 1,09%,254 | 40.98 312,721 322,669 96.73 
Southern 10,701 1,827,000 6,208,000 | 29.43 6,436 6,157 eee 187,483 671,828 | 27.91 295,635 293,446 98.93 
JSouthvest 16,918 3,244,000 5,508,000 | 58,90 7,760 4,031 11,126 332,163 629,527 2.76 262,303 260,852 99.08) 
iTrans-Texas 287 1,745,000 4,891,000 | 35.68 5,279 3,057 5,402 180,187 559,003 2.23 232,918 226,238 {100,00 
West Coast# | 15,046 2,433,000 4,916,000 | 49.49 2,475 2,476 3,695 229,266 $18,528 | 44.21 235,916 235,259 98.54 
Wiggins 388 37,000 148,000 | 25,00 pepy 175 eee 3,651 15,835 | 23.05 38,769 47,047 78.92 
Wis, Cent, 17,77% 3,053,000 6,296,000 | 48,49 8,949 12,129 eee 311,742 719,512 | 43.13 299,797 303,521 97,80 
TOTALS 178,879 35,030,000 84,228,000 | 41.59 79,335 72,650 97,943 3,588,136 8,869,402 | 40.45] 3,730,116 | 3,734,042 98.39 
Helicopter Nail Servide 
HAS ee eecee ee0¢ Boos 2,641 eee eee 2,641 7,278 | 36.29 35,546 35,8238 9.21 
Los Angeles ee eccee eove fee 3,300 eee een 3,300 8,575 | 38.48 20,503 23,405 37.60 
Figures for HCA 'o§ Previously Reported 
MCA (July) 4,646 966,000 2,088,000 | 46,26 2,085 2,054 2,745 99,040 208,783 | 47.44 36,993 %, , 568 99.% 
#* Figurps are for peripbd from August 26-31 ahd cover operptions of Jocal service route 106 gow operated , rangff Airways aB result of "aniff4 
Mid-Cpntinent merger, effective Augpst 16, 
*# Figurps are for peribd from August 2-15 ani cover operations of lqcal servide route 106 ote 
#ee Formply Robinson Aiplines Corp. Change ih name was effective August 23, 1952, per CAB o 
. rare between West Poast Airlines Bnd Expire Air Lines was effec five August 4, 1952, ves agvir company 


























U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for September, 1952 
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American 484,276 | 268,094,000 | 346,926,000 | 77.28] 1,305,906 | 812,814 3,832,478 | 31,519,596 | 45,384,526 169.45 | 7,597,510] 7,564,249 | 99.20 
Braniff yet availafle, Data will be rted later. 
Capital 191,439 { 61,323,000 | 100,273,000 | 61.16 146,920 227,99 377,633 6,615,171 | 13,221,670 | 50.03 2,304,953 2,250,458 | 98.99 
Caribair 7,653 608, 1,387, a 75 cece 1,521 52,714 135,110 | 39.02 52,290 48,610 | 99,18 
cas 47,446] 17,847,000 27,926,000 | 63,91 67,436 86,814 11,070 1,976,482 | 3,415,146 | 57,87 823,011 818,196 | 99.57 
Colonial 28,249 7,041,000 12,77%,000 | 55,12 9,n9 10,635 15,608 725,938 | 1,361,123 | 53.33 373,146 348,007 | 99,21 
Continental 32,179 | 12,513,000 20,236,000 | 61.18 36,711 16,514 70,682 1,323,402 | 2,338,238 | 56,60 655,660 652,767 199.99 
Delta RB, 32,883, 53,391,000 | 61.59 137,753 98,513 372,852 3,765, 6,416,150 | 58,69 1,433,004 1,410,097 | 99.88 
|Eastern 330,785 | 150,783,000 | 281,552,000 | 53.55 »72h | 378,061 591,402 | 16,675,326 | 35,805,199 | 46.57 | 5,125,312] 5,485,830 | 99.49 
| Hawaiian 27,549 3,673,000 908,000 | 53.17 2,020 | woe 100,879 407,185 858,395 | 47.44 325,927 262,801 199.61 
| National 48, 29,713, 49,558,000 | 59. 93,125 33,114 429,128 3,581,369 | 6,235,775 |57.43 | 1,161,226] 1,170,588 |98,59 
Northeast 46,912 9,610,000 15,646,000 | 61.42 12,541 15,726 27449 926,081 | 1,667,645 | 55.53 498,129 473,697 198.27 
Northwest 89,033 62,198,000 89,203,000 | 69.73 9830 157,3% 309,597 6,704,201 | 10,491,133 | 63.90 1,602,231 1,605,812 [99.25 
Trans Pac, J 1,725,000 4,320,000 | 39.93 1,457 1 6,550 144,721 376,571 | 38.43 154, 136,240 199.68 
TWA 229,028 | 183,152,000 | 229,505,000 | 79,80 820,079 | 532,375 1,382,983 | 20,260,102 | 28,792,427 | 70.37 | 4,858,339 | 4,838,968 199.43 
United 343,833 | 229,229,000 | 286,840,000 | 79.92] 1,637,643 | 858,866 2,496,918 | 26,970,937 | 42,993,262 | 62,73 489,587 | 6,431,767 199.46 
Western 70, 27,485,000 39,480,000 | 69, 5, 47,673 , 2,852,665 | 4,254,188 [67,06 | 1,066,627] 1,069,107 |99.32 
TOTALS 2,068,945 L,097,877,000 f1,565,925,000 | 70.11] 5,080,007 [5,276,603 | 10,210,652 | 124,501,230 | 203,746,558 }61.10 | 34,521,676 | 34,567,214 | 99.34 

# Inclugfes air parcel t. 
NOTE:| Figures incluge both scheduled and chedul edj operationg, 
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AMERICAN AVIATI 


American $ 49,884,659 PB 43,905,518 | 1,772,706 |* 866,709 | $2,320,089 | § 483,145 $ 10,136,099 
Braniff * 6,504,824 5,718,098 369,399 97,795 166,175 52,767 777,099 
Capital 11,420,746 | 10,396,598 231,624 2565924 236,011 63,666 1,241,950 
Caribair 289,003 223,157 39,204 eee 7,775 1,558 19,594 
c&s 3,664,486 3,176,105 272,102 90,023 85,489 23,068 392,643 
Colonial 1,553,397 1,381,999 127,676 11,432 15,816 9,721 , 
Continental 2,670,932 2,368,874 170,687 20,927 53,028 18,629 2,3 1 309,106 
Delta 6,553,188 5,863,057 230,768 95,156 227,020 645174 5,8 2,924, 739,288 
Eastern 26,408 , 704 24,661,905 519,148 389,038 324,135 338,836 50,232 24,594,459 14,225,712 | 10,368,747 1,814,245 
Hawaiian 1,312,649 1,039,261 72,226 eee 169,273 20,700 3,876 1,149,334 497 487 651,847 163,315 
MCA** 1,364,994 1,094,353 217,743 14,177 19,009 8,148 6,732 1,286,039 625,285 »75Le 78,955 
National 5,552,482 4,780, 147,108 39,343 276,077 93,226 6,662 5,282,501 2,466,100 | 2,816,401 269,981 
Northeast 2,658,130 2,225,196 300, 564 23,963 39,563 16,847 21,135 2,243,882 1,095,430 1,148,452 414,248 
Northwest 11,136,048 | 10,059,895 410,798 148,807 264,788 80,443 4,770 9,332,524 45997319 | 4,335,205 1,807,524 
teene Pacific s 207.773 nr 336,437 ‘ em ae a 7,506 154,640 520,042 203,550 316,492 69,733 

20205 wells 9920» ’ , 237,770 40,419 25,594,387 13,728,246 | 11,866,141 ’ 6 
United 42,589,493 | 36,876,172 | 2,205,566 | 865,052 | 1,470,351 | 348,277] 389,851 31,966,801 3769,717 | 17,197,084 106827690 
Western 4,983, 280 4,528,265 158,238 58,959 78,043 27,270 4,439 3,893 ,888 1,843,673 | 2,050,215 1,089, 392 
TOTALS 209,773,723 |186,173,213 | 8,304,171 | 3,529,252 | 6,585,700 |1,895,751 | 1,141,177 174,740,534 | 89,462,555 | 85,277,979 | 35,033,189 

#* Braniff-Mid}Continent mefger was effeftive August/16, 1952. 
*# Figures are/ through Augugt 15, 1952, |Braniff-MCA|merger was pffective Ahgust 16. 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic for August, 1952 
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American 10,455 7,811,000 12,683,000 | 61.59 4,130 45257 482 169,482 
Braniff 3,424 7,528,000 15,381,000 | 48.94 30,848 $,073 | ooce 75,850 
cas 3,245 3,976,000 6,591,000 | 60,32 5,028 oS eae 86,369 
Colonial 4,7% 3,769,000 5,032,000 | 74.90 865 2A iceee 455% 
Eastern 13,332 19,907,000 24,118,000 | 82,54 32,583 | wees eeee 24,261 ] 
National 10,839 2,804,000 3,344,000 | 72.94 1,277] «22s 3,743 4,133 él 
vorthwest 9,865 16,702,000 25,729,000 | 64.92 103,981 33,018 19,920 646,294 29 
Panagra 10,122 10,781,000 19,724,000 | 54,66 30,924 26,851 |. 26 197,092 -29 
PAS 

Latin Ameg, 31,022 74,638,000 | 109,903,000 | 67.91 247,704 6,133 fw ee 1,820,207 9,136,805 | 14,235,216 | 64.18 | 2,438,875 11,896,295 | 96.32 

Atlantic 47,807 70,720,000 | 104,173,000 | 67.89 457,117 | 111,334] ...-. 910,914 9,013,832 | 13,247,126 | 68.04 | 1,744,056 | 1,782,910 | 93.38 

Pacific 9,428 33,527,000 | 45,522,000 | 73.65 349,573 70,29 | wees 515,932] 4,597,440 7,666,904 59.96 926,026} 901,009 | 99.99 

Alaska 8,567 10,022,000 15,314,000 | 65.44 42,49 | wee eleves 564,073 1,643,080] 2,498,992 | 65.75 376,307 307,466 199.99 
TAA 19,801 51,569,000 | 65,726,000 | 78.46 312,699 | 142,075 |... 553,631 6,501,227] 8,966,925 | 72,50 | 1,413,678 | 1,412,722 | 97.39 
United 5,352 13,247,000 1,810,000 | 89.45 65,836 | we ee levees 52,915 1,511,850] 2,083,220 | 72,57 279,750 265,350 [100,00 
TOTALS 238,052 | 327,001,000 | 463,550,000 | 69.79 | 1,695,055 | 454,535 24 ,1LL 5,635,747 | 41,667,067 | 65,645,191 | 63.47 | 9,655,228 |8,494,112 [96,83 


* Not apailable. 
*» IncluBes air parceljrost. 


NCTEs] 1. Figures include both s¢heduleg and non-scheduled opgrations, 
2. Data in gbove tabuletions were compiled by American|Aviation Publications /from monthly|reports filed by thp airlines #ith the Civ@l 
Aeronautics Board, fipures for American firlines igclude tha carrier's dervice to Megico but not/to Canafa; for Bragiff to Soutl] 
America;|/C & S to South Ameriga; Colonial|/to Bermudg; Easternj to Puerto R§co; National/to Havana; Yorthwes} to Orient jend Honoluld, 
and United to Honoluluj Opergtions of U.§. carrierg into Canhda are inclided in domes}ic reports fo [A3, in accordande with CAD Raine 
procedur$s. 


















































U. S. International Airline Traffic for September, 1952 
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Anerican 10,341 8,044,000 12,161,000 | 66,15 4,139 3,846 41 150,084 1,019,896} 1,661,282) 61.39 235,274 V.57 
Braniff » not yet available, Data wll be Feported later, 
cas 2, 3,690,000 369,000 | 57,93 4,676 Ghiecces 87,378 479,520 881,861} 54.38 137,927 | 139,260 | 99.04 
Colonial 3,722 2,918,000 4,133,000 | 70.60 1,579 MOO, wes 5,739 316,635 495,026 | 63.96 80,661 66,611 [100,00 
Eastern 8,442 12,338,000 21,714,000 | 56,82 MMi eccel eres 36,565 1,319,532] 3,372,584] 39.12 355,366 bel bad 
National 8,407 2,188,000 3,584,000 | 61,05 1,186] 2.2.2 2,792 15,069 242,902 478,034 | 50,81 63,350 62,880 [100.00 
Northwest 7,430 12,992,000 20,670,000 | 62.85 90,749 33,748 16,520 563,638 2,092,886 | 3,039,018 | 68,87 475,978 490,955 | 91415 
10,749 10,917,000 19,079,000 | 57,22 27,688 27,259 | we oe 174,216 1,435,640] 2,659,521 | 53.98 495,710 483,185 199,31 
PAA 
Latin Ameq. 62,628 63,898,000 | 101,962,000 | 62,67 231,867 56,304 | . « « « | 1,934,450 8,345,174 | 13,064,949 | 63.87] 2,259,189 [1,796,516 [97.04 
Atlantic 45,523 70,010,000 | 101,865,000 | 68,73 481,801 | 109,547]... «| 2,125,401 9,168,248 | 13,748,436 | 66,69] 1,754,130 | 1,751,066 | 97.47 
Pacific 8,504 30,053,000 42,510,000 | 70,70 304,218 415 | . 2 eo 562,099 4,219,426 | 7,168,500] 58,86 857,049 862,385 199.30 
Alaska 8,493 8,232,000 14,834, 55.49 35,002, we cet eocce 523,097 1,424,008 | 2,262,833 | 62,93 333,029 286,806 | 99.36 
TWA 18,465 48,020,000 63,449,000 | 75.68 278,429 | 146,375 |». « 705,753 6,253,301 | 8,734,259 | 71.60] 1,393,504 |1,379,022 |98.73 
United 4,308 10,674,000 13,229,000 | 80,69 66,552] «ee eo feo ves 50,816 1,248,581 | 1,783,478 | 70,01 50 253,370 199.05 
TOTALS 199,747 | 283,974,000 | 425,559,000 |66.73 | 1,571,947 | 444,568 19,743 | 5,934,305 37,565,749 | 59,349,781 | 63.29) 8,692,137 | 7,808,337 |97.77 
#* Not g@vailable. ** Includes gir pargel post. 
NOTE] 1. Figuresjinclude both @chedulg@d and non-s¢heduled ogerat ions, 
2. Data injabove tabulations wege compiled By Americag Aviation] Publicationg from monthly reports filed by the airlines With the Ci¥il 
Aeronaufics Board, Figures for American|Airlines {include that carrier's |service to N@xico but nof to Canpda; for Brqniff to Soufh 
America] C & S to Souf$h America; Colonia] to Bermuda; Easterp to Puerto Hico; Nationa} to Havana; |Northwept to Orien§ and Honoluju, 
and Unifed to Honolulg. UYpegations of UjS. carriegs into Cahada are incIuded in domegtic reports/to CAB,/in accordaice with CAB 
filing grocedures, 
































U. S. International Revenues and Expenses for Quarter Ending Sept. 30, 1952 
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American 1,322,677 |® 1,099,866 | $ 18,877 | $ 27,126] $ 536 | $ 107,654 | $ 18,128] $ 1,365 + aa 1,370,013 | $ 71,963 | $ 628,030 | $ 57,336 
Braniff 2,360,741 | 1,680,883 506,218 37,581 eevee 89,800 38,66) wee 2,528,741 | 1,135,497 | 1,393,244 -168,000 
cas 1,131,207 7™7,97%6 240,836 3,415 eeee 75,300 24,260 eee 867, 562 453,598 413,964 263,645 
Colonial 557,318 526,340 4, 9% 2,718 oeee 4,189 1,992 eeee 485,220 202, 708 282,512 72,098 
Eastern 2,197,860 1,742,578 45,111 ceee eees 19,418 23,944 365,686 1,661,984 | 1,103,449 558,535 $35,876 
National 498,693 475,679 ’ eee 3,831 10,351 6,334 528 573,917 185,495 388,422 =75,224 
Northwest 5,442,877 | 3,072,121 | 1,216,193 157,606 17,547 751,590 Sel «© 64 4p%6by349 | 2,165,229 | 2,799,120 478,528 
Panagra 5,082,547 2,854,544 | 1,565,100 160,825 eeee 273,275 96, 782 1,364 4,118,171 | 1,969,188 2,148,983 964,376 
PAA 
latin Amer] 16,695,011 | 12,223,054 | 1,806,750 385, 79% + oe « | 1,706,252 | 278,046] 122,235 17,859,151 | 8,121,041 | 9,738,110 | -1,164,140 
Atlantic 21,741,826 | 16,196,850 | 3,066,600 624 9224 oe «ee | 1,222,163 319,789 224,194 19,350,458 | 9,802,878 9,547,580 2,391,368 
Pacific 10,841,317 | 6,615,595 | 2,893,745 32,112 eoee ° 94,389 90,219 9,102,799 | 4,937,456 | 4,165,343 1,738,518 
Alaska 2,350,858 1,391,477 395,600 eeee eeee 407,432 13,9% 133,043 1,888,162 922,319 965 ,843 462,696 
TWA® 15,359,957 | 12,394,689 816,810 79%, 116 ecee 855,094 261,919 | 136,593 12,701,670 | 6,297,146 | 6,404,524 2,658,287 
United 2,270,697 | 2,059,182 113,673 vn ed >on 61,360 MAMI cece 2,510,895 | 1,492,641 | 1,018,254 =240,198 
TOTALS 87,843,586 | 63,104,834 [12,702,477 | 2,516,517 21,914 | 6,349,107 [1,216,635 [1,075,227 | 79,963,092 139,530,628 [40,452,464 | 7,860,494 
* Mail revegue is based @n temporary fates. 
NOTE: Dafa in above t@bulations wege compiled By American Aviation Pubjications ffom reports filed by the afrlines with fhe Civil Aergnautics 
Bogrd. ‘igures|for American |Airlines indglude that carrier's service to Mexjco but not fo Canada; for |Braniff to Squth America;/C & S to 
Sogth America; Golonial to Bermuda; Eastdrn to Puertd Rico; Natignal to Havgna; Northwegt to Orient agi Honolulu, g¢nd United to/Honolulu. 
Op@rations of UjS. carriers jnto Canada gre included fin domesticfreports to/CAB, in ace@rdance with CAB filing prodedures. 
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Vos of Fokker Feted in Washington 


The pictures below were taken at a reception and dinner given in honor 
of P. ]. C. Vos, managing director of Royal Dutch Aircraft Factories, 
Fokker, during his recent visit to the United States. 





GUEST OF HONOR P J Vos (left) ADM. D. C. RAMSEY, president of Air- 
. “ ‘edit ren craft Industries Assn., (left), caught in a 
with Wayne W. Parrish, editor and pub- thoughtful moment with Gen. Jacob L. 


lisher of American Aviation Publications. Pevyers (Ret.), asst. to president, Fairchild. 





: VOS (left) and James Ray, Sr., of Ray & Ray. At right, L. Welch Pogue. 














CAA ADMINISTRATOR Chas. Horne (left) talks with CAB 
member Josh Lee, and J. Paul Barringer, State Dept. (right). 


Dutch Govt. Gives Fokker 
Go-Ahead on F-27 


Fokker Aircraft Co. has been give: 
an order by the Dutch government t 
go ahead with the construction of tw 
F-27 high-wing “Douglas DC-3 replace 
ments,” P. J. C. Vos, managing director 
announced during a recent visit to th 
U. S., where he discussed details of th 
licensing agreements concluded earlic 
in the year with Fairchild Engine an 
Airplane Corp. 

The first prototype, due to fly lat 
in 1954, will be powered by Rolls-Royce: 
Dart turboprops and the second by 
Wright Cyclone 955C9HE2 piston er 
gines. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines wil 
carry out the flight testing of the planes 
If a production contract is received 
before the flight test programs of th 
prototypes start, deliveries could com 
mence early in 1956, Fairchild will prob 
ably build the F-27 only if Fokker’s pro 
duction is inadequate for the demand 
Price of the Dutch-manufactured plan« 
will be about $325,000. 

For training school operators re 
quiring a plane with a higher perform 
ance than the S-11 and S-12 (Fairchilk 
has brought these two models to th« 
U. S. for evaluation and demonstratior 
purposes), Fokker has designed a ver 
sion of the S-12 with a retractable under 
carriage, two instead of three seats, and 
a 240-hp Lycoming engine. Moreover, it 
will offer a souped-up S-14 for air forces 
wishing to use the jet plane for ad 
vanced training (the new model wil 
have a Rolls-Royce Nene instead of 
Derwent engine). 


Short SB-3 Makes First 
Flight in Britain 


A new British experimental plane 
the Short SB 3, made its first flight ai 
the beginning of December. It features 
an exceptionally thin wing with adjust 
able sweep back (up to 50°). The plan 
is powered by a Rolls-Royce Derwen 
turbojet and is designed for investiga 
tion into the low-speed characteristic: 
of swept-wing types. 


Italians to Get DC-6 


Italian airline Linee Aeree Italianc 
will take delivery in February of th: 
Douglas DC6 it has bought fron 
Howard Hughes. The first two of th 
four Convair 240’s which Braniff Inter 
national Airways has sold to LAI wil 
be turned over to the Italian carrier i 
the same month, the remaining two air 
craft in March. 
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On the recent history-making Polar flight 
by Scandinavian Airlines which cut 
hours from the West Coast to Europe, fuel 
was a major consideration. With only two 
stops in the nearly 6,000 miles from San 
Francisco to Copenhagen, the constant accurate 
measurement of the Douglas DC-6B’s fuel supply 
by the Simmonds Electronic Fuel Gage was vital 
to the success of this first flight. 

Simmonds introduced the electronic fuel gage to 
merican commercial airline use over ten years ago. 
oday more than 40 types of commercial and military ; 
ircraft are equipped with Simmonds fuel gages. The cod Angier tries 
immonds Pacitron represents this type of gage at the of the Slamends Paciven. 
\ighest point of refinement and reliability. The improved 
mplifier-bridge of the system has been reduced in weight to 
aly 1.12 Ibs. and in size to 7¥g inches long. It is shock-mounted 
iternally for less bulk and greater installation ease. For the ulti- 
vate in accuracy and lightness, it’s the SIMMONDS PACITRON. 





















Manufacturing Plants: 


Vergennes, Vermont + Donbury, 
Connecticut 


Branch Offices: 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y AEROCESSORIES, INC. = Glendale, Cal. + Dayton, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. * Washington, D.C. 
Montreal, Canado 
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International Report 








SCOTTISH Twin Pioneer, above, looks promising for bush operators. 





Scotland Bids for Markets with Pioneer 


HE TWIN PIONEER, Scottish 

Aviation’s latest project, is a high- 
wing, twin-engine monoplane with a 
fixed undercarriage designed for feeder 
operations out of small fields. It should 
prove extremely useful in the Scottish 
isles, Alaska, the British West Indies 
and in similar areas. 

Although in designing the Twin 
Pioneer, Scottish Aviation undoubtedly 
had in mind the home market—British 
European Airways badly needs new 
equipment for its services to the out 
lying Scottish isles—the aircraft’s low 
price ($85,000) and direct-operating 
costs (about 35 cents per ton-mile) make 
it an interesting proposition for bush- 
operators ail over the world. 

Powered by two 570-hp Alvis Leon 
ides radials, the Twin Pioneer can 
cruise at up to 165 mph, yet its stalling 
speed is as low as 53 mph. It can take 
a 2,880-pound payload out of a 370-foot 
strip and carry this load for a stage- 
length of over 150 miles. With a slightly 
reduced payload—2,500 pounds—a stage 
length of 450 miles is possible. 

This unusual performance range 
has been achieved by Scottish Aviation 
designers by pulling out just about all 
the known high-lift stops. Noteworthy 
are the fixed center-section slats, mov- 
able outer-wing slats, and four-section 
Fowler flaps extending outward to the 
slotted ailerons. The flaps and slats, to- 
gether with the wheel brakes and wind- 
shield wipers, are hydraulically oper- 
ated. 

The single element tail of the model 
shown is being replaced by a triple tail, 
as used on the Constellation, to reduce 
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aircraft height. The cabin can seat up 
to 16 passengers or, in an ambulance 
version, nine litters can be accom- 


modated. 


Estimated performance data gives 
maximum take-off weight as 12,500 
pounds; maximum speed, 185 mph at 
2,000 feet; maximum  weak-mixture 
cruising speed, 170 mph at 11,750 mph; 
minimum stalling speed, 53 mph. 
Length is 45.1 feet; span, 76.5 feet; and 
height, 13.67 feet. 


British Carrier Plans 
All-Cargo Service 


A British independent 
Hunting Air Transport, plans to start 
trans-Atlantic allcargo operations to 
Montreal and New York next summer 
using Douglas DC-4’s. The company 
hopes to buy DC-6A’s or Lockheed 
Super Constellations later. 

Airwork, another British independ 
ent, has also announced plans for similar 
services using British equipment. Both 
projects require the approval of the 
British government. 


airline > 





PIAGGIO P.150, new 


Italian product. 


Italian Trainer Begins Flight Tests 


A new Italian trainer, the Piaggio 
P. 150 (see photo), recently started its 
flight tests. Powered by a P&W Wasp 
R-1340S3H1, the all-metal plane grosses 
5,600 pounds and carries a useful load 
of 1,323 pounds. Wing loading is 20.7 
pounds/sq. ft. Take-off power loading 
is 9.4 pounds/hp. 


Maximum range at 70% power is 


880 miles with 159 gallons of fuel 
585 miles with 111 gallons. Maxim 
speed at 5,000 feet is 237 mph. Take 


run, 705 feet; take-off distance o 
50-feet obstacle, 1,280 feet. Landi 
run, 722 feet; landing distance (0° 
50-foot obstacle), 1,280 feet. Rate 


climb at sea level, 1,663 feet; serv 
ceiling, 25,200 feet. 
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t. “OVER SOUTH BEND at twelve thou- From the Mile-high City 


sand, estimating Chicago at one-zero.’ Your 
Mainliner captain, reporting by radio, is 


linked to United Air Lines’ o “ i- J ec hi 39 

mtr sonapg pf bee they’re “watching 
inliner fligh 

your Mainiiner flight 




















2. UNITED'S VAST communications net- 
work — which includes 26,000 miles of pri- 
vate teletype lines, 13,000 miles of private 
telephone lines, and two-way radio between 
all planes and the ground —is centered in 
Denver, United’s operating base. 


3. AND HERE IN DENVER, the “Mile- 
high City”—through this great communica- 
tions system—the operating heads of United 
know the positions of all Mainliners at all 
times. They know the weather everywhere, 
ind conditions at all ground stations. They > 
an instantly direct reserve planes to places 
here extra sections are needed, provide for 
smooth connections, and keep the whole 
iirline running like clockwork. 











; 








* HF acieS. " 


4. YOUR MAINLINER makes a stop. Refueling and inspecting 5. AS YOU ARRIVE ON TIME, remember the 








he plane, loading food, mail, express, attending to passengers — “watchers” in Denver, who have followed your 
nany jobs must be co-ordinated with other United flights that are flight all the way. Through United’s efficient, 
anding and taking off. Central control from Denver, plus planned centralized control they've had a lot to do with 
eamwork at the station, insures this co-ordination, helps keep making your Mainliner flight so dependable and 
your flight on time. so satisfying. 


For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR COPR. 1962 UNITED AIR LINES 
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What Happens When Boom is Lowered 


USAF plans for keeping industry healthy after pro- 
duction drops center on modifications, overhaul. 


HAaAcGERTY 


By James J. 


HE POST-KOREA expansion of 

the Air Force is now at its peak, as 
far as contract awards for new airplanes 
are concerned. Plane deliveries are still 
on the upswing, since deliveries lag 
about two years behind order placement. 
But, barring a new emergency, the 
swollen backlogs of aircraft manufac- 
turers will start to drop at the end of 
the current fiscal year. 


Appropriations for new aircraft will 
drop from fiscal 1953’s $11 billion level 
to less than $7 billion in the coming 
year. In fiscal 1955 it will drop again, 
probably to about $6 billion or slightly 
less, where it will level off. 


Some Questions 

This brings up some questions: 

* What will happen to the aircraft 
industry when the 143-wing Air Force 
is attained and yearly appropriations 
reach the—level-off plateau? 

* How can an industry operating 
at the current appropriations level be 
maintained in later years when roughly 
half the dollars are available? 

* Will the industrybe permitted 
to deteriorate as it was allowed to in 
the helter-skelter demobilization follow- 
ing World War II? 

Not this time, according to Under 
Secretary of the Air Force Roswell L. 
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Gilpatric. The USAF is well aware that 
the Air Force is only as strong as the 
industry which backs it up. The cur- 
rently-planned 143 wings is not intended 
to be a fighting strength; in case of war, 
it would have to expand rapidly, more 
rapidly than it did during World War 
II. So, looking ahead to the end of 1955, 
when it is expected that airframe and 
engine plants will be operating at pro- 
duction rates lower than those needed 
to make the most effective utilization of 
these plants, the USAF has drawn up 
plans to keep the production base from 
shrinking. 

In brief, here are the plans, as out- 
lined by Gilpatric: 


® Airframe manufacturers 


assigned modification work. 


* Engine builders will take on 


overhaul work. 

* “Dual plant” 
maintained. 

Continuing developments in aircraft 
accessory equipment, such as radar and 
armament, sometimes obsolete 
planes before they roll off the produc- 
tion line. In several cases, new planes 
fresh from roll-out must be sent to 
modification centers for incorporation of 
new equipment or design changes de- 
cided upon after they started through 
the production line. This will be a con- 
tinuing process. So, rather than open up 
a series of new modification centers, the 


operations will be 


will be / 


new 


USAF reasons that the work can b 
handled most advantageously by th 
original manufacturer of the plane. 


Likewise, there will be a contin 
ing demand for engine overhaul. Tt 
USAF’s own maintenance facilities ar 
already saturated and contract compani: 
will soon have more work than the 
can handle, as the increase in operatin 
units brings 6M an increase in overhai 
requirements. Thus, the plants of ti 
original engine manufacturers will b 
come additional maintenance sources. 


These plans for engine and airfranx 
manufacturers have a dual advantag: 
the additional work will help absorb 
plant overhead and at the same tim« 
permit manufacturers to retain a larg: 
portion of their work force and kee; 
their plants at a higher degree of readi 
ness for emergency expansion. 


“Dual Plant” 

The “dual plant” program involves 
the new companies which were brought 
into the production program to “broaden 
the base.” A company which is now 
building refrigerators and jet engine 
components side by side would normally 
revert to refrigerator production when 
the 143-wing Air Force is attained. But 
the USAF wants to keep that additional 
emergency expansibility, so it plans to do 
all it can to keep those companies in 
military production. Such production 
will probably be at a reduced rate, but 
nonetheless the tool lines will be kept 
intact and production equipment kept 
in use against the day when it may be 
needed in a hurry. 

This will have the added advantag: 
of keeping machine tools in use, rather 
than shipping them to storage centers 
where they would deteriorate, as ha 
pened after the last war. The Air Fore: 
owns approximately 150,000 units 
machine tools and major items of pr: 
equipment, all but 10° 
in use. 


duction 
which 

Gilpatric also cited 
figures to illustrate the trend of aircra 
deliveries as the 143-wing progra 
mounts to its peak and levels off. 
November, the Air Force took deliv« 
on some 666 planes with an aggreg: 
weight of about 8,000,000 airfra 
pounds. By late spring of 1953 the r: 
will reach 800 planes a month. The px 
in terms of airframe weight will cor 
about a_ year 12,000. 
pounds (Gilpatric did not mention | 
unit figure, but the weight would 
dicate close to 1,000 planes). 

This level will continue until m 
1954, when the “taper-off” starts. P: 
duction will drop to 500 planes a mon 
by mid-1955 and 300 a month by Jur 
1956. 
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Production Spotlight 





Lifting of Engineer 
Salary Controls Felt 


One change voted by Congress 
when it renewed the Defense Produc- 
ion Act last June—lifting of all salary 
ontrols on professional engineers—is 
naking itself felt. At least two aircraft 
ompanies, Douglas and Lockheed, are 
having trouble getting new contracts 
signed with engineering personnel. 

The Southern California Profes- 
sional Engineers Association, which 
handles bargaining for engineers at 
Douglas plants in Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, and El Segundo, has turned 
down a company offer of 6°, which is 
proportionate to the wage boost recently 
given to hourly employes and all other 
salaried workers. 

SCPEA, an unaffiliated union and 
professional society whose only other 
los Angeles area chapter is at the 
Southern California Gas Co., originally 
demanded 20% but has lowered its re- 
quest to 12%. It has asked for Federal 
mediators to intervene. 

At Lockheed, where engineering 
personnel are represented by the Engi- 
neers and Architects Association—In- 
dependent, the contract does not expire 
until 1953 but is currently reopenable 
on wages and vacations. EAA is seeking 
« 10°% boost while Lockheed has offered 
the same 6% it gave its production 
workers. Here, too, negotiations have 
bagged down and mediation has been 
requested. 


USAF Accepts First 
Republic F-84F 


First Republic F48F Thunder- 
reak, swept wing version of the F-84 
hunderjet, has been accepted for the 
ir Force by USAF Under Secretary 
oswell L. Gilpatric. The F is equipped 
ith a Curtiss-Wright J-65 Sapphire 
igine rated at 7,200 pounds thrust. 

Meanwhile General Motors Corp., 
hich is also slated to produce the “F,” 
Kansas City, has awarded Norge Air- 
aft division of Borg-Warner Corp. a 
mtract to produce parts for the 
hunderstreak. Production of sub-assem- 
ies will start immediately at Norge’s 
fuskegon, Mich., plant. 
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J65 Sapphires, rated at 7,200 pounds thrust, are now coming off 
the assembly line at Curtiss-Wright’s Wright Aeronautical Division plant, 
less than a year after the first USAF order. The J65 is destined for use in 
the Republic F-84F, Martin B-57A, and North American FJ-3. 





British Aircraft 
Affected by Cutback 


Great Britain's decision to cut back 
its entire defense production program 
will mean a substantial reduction of air- 
craft output. Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill indicated current model pro- 
duction would be reduced while greater 
emphasis is placed on introduction ot 
more advanced military aircraft. 

Reason given for the decision to 
reduce British defense output was the 
continuing financial strain. Churchill 
pointed out that when Britain signed 
the North Atlantic pact, it made its 
scheduled arms production contingent 
on its own financial condition. 


NAA Adds Skin Mills 
To Speed Production 


In an effort to speed production of 
wing grids and sculptured wing skins, 
North American Aviation has started 
adding a series of new skin mills. First 
one, an A-72 Onsrud grid and skin mill 
combination machine having a 30 by 6 
foot bed was placed in operation late 
in November. 

Others to be delivered next year 
include a Giddings and Lewis with 
a 24 foot table and 80 inches between 


the motor cross rail supporting housings, 
two G. A. Gray Co. machines with 24 
feet tables and 85 inches between hous- 
ings, and a G & L with a 30 foot table 
and 104% inches between housings. 


Engine Shortage Delays 
F-86D Production 


Continuing shortage of General 
Electric J47-17’s and other factors are 
holding up delivery of about 200 North 
American F-86D all-weather interceptors 
to the USAF. The planes are currently 
on the field at the NAA plant at Los 
Angeles International Airport. In addi- 
tion to the engine shortage, the delay 
is resulting from problems encountered 
in the electronic engine controls on the 
J-47, plus the necessity for rework of 
some of the radar equipment. 


C-124C Changeover 
Expected in One Month 


Early next year, possibly by the end 
of January, Douglas Aircraft expects to 
finish changing over from the C-124A 
Globemaster II to the C-124C. The “C” 
will be equipped with Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360-63 engines developing 3,800 
horsepower (wet) for take-off, while the 
“A” uses R-4360-20W power plants pro- 
ducing 3,500 hp. 
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The North American FJ-2 “FURY,” 
one of the new Navy 

production jet fighters using 

4 non-inflammable fivid 

in the hydraulic system. 


Now all planes can have the 





extra safety of the Navy “Fury” with 


HOLLINGSHEAD 


non-inflammable 
hydraulic fluid 


Now—a hydraulic fluid that won’t burn is available 

for commercial use! Originally developed to meet Navy 
Specification MIL-F-7083 (AER), Hollingshead §i 
non-inflammable hydraulic fluid has a flammability 

rating of zero. In respect to the other qualities required to 
insure proper operation and long life of the hydraulic 
system, {% equals or exceeds the present 


petroleum fluids. 


Write to Hollingshead to learn how this great new 
product development can be successfully incorporated to 


improve your aircraft safety. 


Check these additional advantages — 


NO CONVERSION PROBLEM—It is 
not necessary to put off chang- 
ing to &B until airplane over- 
haul! No change of “‘O”’ RINGs, 
, SEALS OR ACCUMULATOR DIA- 
PHRAGMS is required. {8 is the 
only presently available non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluid 
which functions successfully 
with standard ‘“O”’ rings con- 
forming to Specification MIL- 
P-5516. 


BETTER LUBRICITY—highly effec- 
tive anti-wear additive increases 
pump life and reduces wear of 
all moving parts. %&%’s higher 
specific heat means better cool- 
ing of critical units through more 
efficient heat transfer, thus fur- 
ther improving service life of 
pumps and other components. 


IMPROVED viscosity — &3’s 
higher viscosity index provides 





Beekilet gives data 

Send for a copy of this new booklet 
which gives a complete description of 
iB, including data charts and 
servicing information. 


2 
Industrial Division fo WA Wollirsgihecd Corporatio : 
e Chemicals 


adequate viscosity at pump op- 
erating temperatures and suffi- 
— low viscosity even below 
—60° F. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CORROSION 
—contains additive materials to 
inhibit corrosion, and to deacti- 
vate certain metals to arrest 
galvanic action in hydraulic 
systems. 


STABILITY — After extensive use 
with only normal addition of 
make-up fluid, there is no change 
in viscosity due to shear break- 
down. 


cost— §& is the lowest cost 
non-inflammable fluid available 
today. Although it is higher in 
cost than the extremely inflam- 
mable petroleum fluids, the ob- 
vious advantage is more than 
worth the difference. 












WON’T BURN ; 
CAA tests show ! 
safety factor 
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10-FOOT FLAME shoots out when a regular 
hydraulic fluid is forced through an acetylene 
torch (6300° F.) under a pressure of 3000 psi. 
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Leader in Maint 


840 Cooper Street, Camden 2, New Jersey 





NO FLAME results when &3 non-inflammab'e 
hydraulic fluid goes through the same test. The 
new fluid was assigned a flammability rating «f 
zero by the CAA Technical Development and 
Evaluation Center, Indianapolis, as a result 
these and other tests. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
rainimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser's name and 
eddress. 





Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 


less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches. 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 88.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00: more than 120 inches, 6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertisirig Department, AMERICAN 


AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Ave.. N. W., Washington 5, D. CO. 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


For Dallas-Fort Worth area, and 
for Connecticut-New York area 


Represent midwestern accessories 
manufacturer. Essential to have 
thorough knowledge of Aircraft In- 
dustry relative to accessories for Jet 
Engines and Airframes. Please submit 
complete education and employment 
abstract. All replies will be treated 
confidentially. 


Box 791, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 











AIRLINE PILOT: 7500 hrs. A.T.R., DC-4, 
DC-3, C-46. Desires position with company 
as executive pilot or with foreign airline. 
Age 31; three years college; married, no 
children; free to travel. Box 794, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 





BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide search 
service. Aviation history and literature a 
specialty. Fast service—reasonabie prices. 
Send wants—no obligation. International 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-AA, Beverly-Hills, Calif. 





FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 
available multi-engine aircraft, including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman 
and Lockheed manufacture, write or call 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 





Wanted: Station operation personnel by 
Central Airlines, local service carrier in the 
Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas area. Sales and per- 
sonal contact background desired. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement in growing local 
carrier field. Write to W. R. Nail, Supt. of 
Stations, Central Airlines, Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





R-1830-92°S IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


®-1830-92 Pratt & Whitney ENGINES. Zero time 
ince CAA approved commercial overhaul P A C 
warranty. Complete with standard accessories. 
Preserved and boxed for tong time storage. 
$2,450 each. Exchange for time run-out. For 
further information write 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 
2940 Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
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’  P & WR 2000 Engine Parts 
7-11-9-13 
Cylinders @ 50724 Valves 
Piston Pins @ Crank Cases 
Crank Shafts @ Prop. Shafts 
New and Serviceable 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT—ENGINES 
—AIRLINE EQUIPMENT 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Newark Airport,Newoark,N.J. 








Young and Aggressive 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Needed at Once by Leading Local Avia- 
tion Business—Eastern Pennsylvania Area 
Box 787, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





PRATT WHITNEY ENGINES 


Like New—Low Total Time—N.T.S.O 
New Factory Reconditioned Main Bearings 
1830-92, 1830-90C, 985s. 

Ignition as desired. Write to us for prices & details. 
WALLACE AIR SERVICE 
P. O. Box 2203, Spokane, Wash. 
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Inside Story. Ever since that SAS 
flight from California to Europe via the 
polar regions last month, I’ve been 
greeted with such as “What's it 
like to fly over the North Pole?” By 
the tone of the questions I realize that 
I’m expected to divulge all the secrets of 
hardship that go with polar explorations. 

It was really rough, friends, really 
rugged. I've finally decided to break 
down and let you in on what a 1952 
polar expedition is really like. I’m lucky 
to be here to explain it all. It was 
torturous, treacherous, adventuresome. 
Even the memories of the hardships are 
painful to recall, but the readers of 
this page are not to be denied the bare 
truth. 

1. It took months of planning to 
dress properly for this pioneering flight 
to the far north. I finally decided to 
make one concesssion. In addition to 
the sports coat and slacks I always 
travel in, I added a sweater. I don’t 
know why, since the airplane was 
comfortably heated. But I thought I 
ought to add something to my usual at- 
tire; after all we were pioneering. 


K Rations. 2. we were virtually on 
a starvation diet the whole way. I be- 
lieve there was actually one two-hour 
stretch when no food or drink was be- 
ing served. I can’t complain about the 
steaks, because they were just right 
(free ad to Skychef), and the steward 
did such things as add sherry to the 
asparagus soup to give it that extra 
touch. 

But can you imagine SAS running 
out of wine between Greenland and 
Norway? The hardship caused by this 
critical shortage was appalling. Just be- 
cause the champagne, schnapps, and 
cognac didn’t run out is no excuse for 
a wine shortage up in the Arctic. What 
kind of polar expedition was this, any- 
way? 

3. I could tell you a lot about those 
frozen Arctic wastes. I sure could. If I 
had seen them, that is. But it was dark 
almost the entire way. Ever look out 
of an airplane window in pitch dark- 
ness while crossing the ocean? Must 
be about the identical experience. So 
you're not going to get any vivid de- 
scriptions out of me. Anyway, I slept a 
lot of the time. 

4. The trip was full of impositions 
which caused untold suffering to us 
pioneers. For example at Thule, Green- 
land, we had to walk fifty feet from the 
airplane steps to the bus. So the bus 
was warm, they could have brought it 
closer than fifty feet, couldn’t they? Or 
they could have had a heated canopy. 
You’d have thought we were up in 
Greenland somewhere the way we had 
to suffer. But I’ll break down and say 
I know of many other colder experiences 
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an audience in 
Boston, or a hotel room in London in 
the winter. 


—Chicago’s Airport, 


Too Much Traffic. 5. Everybody 
thinks we flew over the Pole. I’m sure 
SAS isn’t going to disillusion anyone, 
but let’s face it. The North Pole was 
800 miles away, although I must con- 
fess that we did fly pretty close to the 
North Magnetic Pole. It’s wonderful to 
get credit for crossing the pole but 
shucks, we just didn’t do it. 

6. And talk about exploring the un- 
known of the far north: believe it or 
not, but we had to circle at Thule be- 
cause of airport traffic! Seems that 
MATS is making Thule a busy traffic 
center this winter. It’s getting so you 
can’t carry on an expedition any place 
these days without bumping into traffic 
conditions. Very frankly it deflates 
pioneering morale to find airplanes all 
over the place. Nothing’s sacred any 
more. 

7. By this time you’ve guessed it. 
The trip was just fine, but believe me, 
it was a luxurious sky cruise, not a 
hardy expedition. 


Women Like Cigars. 1 stayed 
in Copenhagen a day and two nights 
and I can report that the women are 
still smoking cigars. I attended a dinner 
of postal officials, honoring our U. S. 
Assistant Postmaster General Jack 
Redding, and one of the two women 
present pulled out a stogie and lighted 
up. The woman next to me said she 
didn’t smoke cigars, for which I was 
grateful. 

The Danish women are the only 
ones in the world, in quantity, who 
smoke cigars, although the other night 
at “21” in New York I saw a gal light 
one up. Ah to touch the delicate lips 
of a female who’s been chawing over 
a good ripe cigar for a half hour! What 
aroma, what tasty saliva, what romance! 


Vil Take Greenland. 1 spent 
four days in London and I'll take 
Greenland. I've never been so thorough- 
ly cold as I was for the first two days 
when they were having a cold wave. 
It wasn’t so bad outdoors, but the 
British have a way of refrigerating their 
hotels. I had a room at Claridge’s, which 
ils supposed to be one of the world’s 
top hostelries, but I just can’t feel cozy 
in a room when I can see my breath. 

It was so cold, in fact, that I wanted 
to open the window and let the outside 
air in. But I didn’t dare do that. If I 
had, the cold air pouring out of my 
room would have frozen pedestrians 
right and left. 

This was my first experience at the 
super de luxe Claridge’s, only don’t get 
the idea that it is as plushy as many of 


our leading hotels, because it isn’t. But 
it caters to prime ministers and kir zs 
and royalty and all sorts of costum.d 
hot-shots from the Far East, and son e- 
times you can hardly distinguish {1 
_ from the equally costumed he e] 
elp. 


Off the Lobby. I guess Claridge’s 
was a little suspicious of just a plain 
old country guy from brash U. S. A. 
and didn’t trust me to use the lifts, 
(Lifts are what you peasants call 
elevators.) My room was on the mez- 
zanine right at the head of the main 
steps leading up from the lobby. So 
when I opened the door for my news- 
paper each morning I was practically 
in the lobby, pajamas and all. Sort of 
one rajah to another, as it were. 

I must admit that the service at 
Claridge’s was excellent, and I could 
get eggs for breakfast when I wanted 
them, although the kitchen hasn’t the 
vaguest idea what  three-and-a-half- 
minute eggs look like, but by all the 
heavens above, when are those English 
going to hear about this thing called 
heat? 

Speaking of hotels, this was my 
fourth visit to London this year and the 
fourth hotel. It’s nice to stay at Cla- 
ridge’s but I like to eat, too, and it’s a 
question of whether you're going to pay 
your hotel bill or eat when you pick a 
joint like that. 


Wanted: a Hotel. won't some- 
body tell me of a good London hotel? 
I've stayed at almost twenty different 
places there and I’m still looking. Two 
years ago Warren Smith of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. tipped me off 
to a small 45-room hotel in St. James 
Place called the Stafford. When Earl 
McKaughan of Trans-Texas Airways 
and I went to London last year we 
stayed there. The Stafford was just 
right. Good rooms, quiet, central loca- 
tion, reasonable in price, friendly help. 
good radio in each room, and just about 
everything except eggs for breakfast. 

So I lined up the Stafford again this 
past September and again I liked it. I 
decided I was finally fixed. But I try a 
hotel three times before it makes the 
grade in my books and when I wanted 
to return there two weeks later, they 
said nothing doing. Booked up. They 
got me a room in the Dukes Hotel near- 
by, and I gathered that this ancient 
establishment was about the only build- 
ing to have escaped the great fire of 
1666. 

I guess I can’t really blame ‘he 
Stafford. Small hotels haven’t enowsh 
flexibility and have to sign up tir 
rooms far in advance. At any rate, ‘¢e 
light of my love, the Stafford, has been 
erased from my life. A short but sw et 
honeymoon. 


Good Car Hire. incidentally 
come onto a very good car-hiring se ’- 
ice in London, in case you want a 
and chauffeur. Quite reasonable, ) 
It’s the J. Davy car hiring compa /, 
Logan Place, Kensington, with cars »f 
every size from Fords to Jaguars. ‘ )U 
can drive yourself, too, if you can mas ‘T 
driving on the left side of the r 
Car-hiring is a big business in Engla 4 
and highly recommended for visit “Ss 
who want to save time and in m: 
instances to save money. 
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Congvalelati Yo 


to Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
on its Modern 
Engine Cleaning Methods 


Top — Over-all view of cleaning section 


showing Magnus Aja-Dip cleaning s —_ ; 
machines at Chicago & Southern. C&S has just completed another step in its moderniza- 
Lower— Engine parts after cleaning. tion program with the installation of a new engine clean- 


ing section at its main overhaul base at Memphis, where 
it services its Constellation and Douglas aircraft engines. 

With this new cleaning method, Chicago & Southern 
cleans two engines in the same time formerly required for 
one engine. In addition to being a faster, cleaner and 
more efficient operation, engine cleaning man hours have 
been cut in half. 

We are proud that Magnus cleaning equipment and 
cleaning compounds are used by C&S for its latest 
development in modern aircraft engine cleaning and 
maintenance. 





MaGhus 


Aviation Division 
MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Garwood, New Jersey 
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Two Special Purpose Connectors by 


Battery Connectors 











Quick Disconnect 


Simply push male and female members 
together and lock. To disconnect with 
minimum resistance, pull back 

sleeve on plug shell and disconnect. 
Exceptionally low disengaging force required 
(less than 6 Ibs., excepting pin friction). 
Vibration proof, moisture-proofed 








with synthetic rubber insert. Meets 

AN pin pattern and voltage requirements, 
in accordance with MIL C-5015. 

Plug shell and coupling sleeve are 
aluminum alloy, cadmium plated 

and iridite-sealed. 
(Federal Spec. 

QQP — 416, Type 2.) 








8-pin type for both A and B batteries 
used in all types of field communication 
equipment. “RUGGEDIZED” for extra 
security and long service life: polarizing 
stud is ALL METAL ahd all metal 

parts are cadmium plated and 

sealed with an iridite sealer. 

Cable may be brought out at 

any desired side position and 

locked. Handy bail makes removal from 
inaccessible places easy. 


Receptacle Types: 

Round flange single 

hole panel-mounted, square 

flange for 4 bolts, or specially 

flanged to specification. All con- 
tacts silver plated. 











We invite your inquiries on any problems con- 
cerning connectors, Our wealth of engineering 
experience in this specialty is at your service. 


CORPORATIONS, INC 
41 South Sixth Street, Newark, N. J. 
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News At Deadline 





Supersonic Bomber 
Production in Planning 


Production contract for a supersonic 
bomber may be the outcome of talks 
now being conducted by the Air Force. 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
seems to be the most likely production 
source, though no firm order has been 
let. Design studies were sponsored by 
the USAF at both Convair and Boeing, 
with the aircraft designated XB-58 and 
XB-59, respectively. 


Truman Makes Awards 
At Wright Dinner 


President Truman presented three 
major aviation trophies at the Aero Club 
of Washington’s Wright Memorial 
Dinner on the 49th Anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight. Included 
were: 

® Wright Memorial Trophy, to Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, USAF-RES., 
for long public service in the interests 
of aviation. 

* Collier Trophy, to John Stack, 
Assistant Director of the Langley Aero- 
nautical Laboratory, NACA, who ac- 
cepted it in behalf of his associates who 
helped develop the first transonic wind 
tunnel, 

* Brewer Trophy, to Maj. Gen. 
Lucas V. Beau, National Commander 
of the Civil Air Patrol, in behalf of the 
CAP, which was cited for its work in 
fostering aviation education. 


Northwest To Buy 


Super Constellations 


Northwest Airlines has reportedly 
decided to order Lockheed Super Con- 
stellations to supplement its 4-engine 
fleet. It is understood that Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. will arrange to supply 
the airline with a number of early model 
Constellations pending delivery of the 
Super Connies. 


Justice Dept. To Enter 


Colonial Merger Case 


The Department of Justice has in- 
dicated to CAB Examiner Edward T. 
Stodola that it desires to participate in 
future procedural steps in the Colonial 
Airlines Merger Proceeding. The case 
now centers around charges that “prior 
control” of Colonial existed earlier this 
year when Colonial was weighing airline 
merger bids. 
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Butler At LaGuardia 


Butler Aviation Inc., has signed a 
five year lease as the exclusive fixed base 
operator at LaGuardia Airport at New 
York, and has taken the entire Pan 
American hangar for storage, servicing 
and repairs of transient civil aircraft. 
Butler has large operations at Chicago 
and Washington. Robert Gill, who has 
been placed in charge at LaGuardia, 
will report to Washington manager 
Richard Fell. 


No Comet Plans for NAL 


National Airlines has disclaimed 
knowledge of its reported plans to buy 
Comets from some foreign operator for 
use on the New York-Miami run. 

G. T. Baker, president, said, “I 
would sure like to know of a foreign 
airline that has a jet to sell that Na- 
tional could make money with. Like just 
about everyone else in the business, we 
have been looking at jets, but we can’t 
find one that we could operate at a 
profit.” 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
Sweeps TWA Contest 


The 15th TWA Annual Aviation 
Writing and Picture Competition was 
marked by a clean sweep in the trade 
journel division for AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, which received the “sweepstakes” 
award for its “consistent excellence in 
aviation reporting.” 

Three AMERICAN AVIATION edi- 
tors took the three prizes for individuals 
in the division, with Eric Bramley, 
executive editor, awarded first place for 
the best sales and promotion story of 
the year; James J. Haggerty, Jr., mili- 
tary editor, best operation and develop- 
ment story; and William V. Henzey, 
transport editor, best business and finan- 
cial story. 

For Bramley it was the seventh such 
award and for Henzey, the fourth. 


No Stretch-out 
Asserts Gilpatric 


There has been no recent stretch- 
out to further postpone the 143-wing 
Air Force, according to USAF Under 
Secretary Roswell L. Gilpatric. Out- 
put for November was 666 planes, as 
contrasted with 365 aircraft accepted 
during November, 1951. 


Gilpatric admitted some “bugs” in 
the production program, including alu- 
minum blade trouble on the J65 en- 
gines, a drop in F-84F deliveries, and 
trouble with the F-89 interceptor, but 
asserted that these would not interfere 
with scheduled attainment of 143 wings 
by the end of 1955. 


Channel Wing Proto- 


type Due for Testing 


A prototype aircraft equipped with 
the Custer “channel wing” is scheduled 
for delivery on December 24 and for 
flight testing during the beginning of 
1953. The plane will be a five-place 
Baumann Brigadier, being Hi se un 
der a special license arrangement be- 
tween Baumann Aircraft Corp, Pacoima, 
California, and Custer Channel Wing 
Corp., Hagerstown, Maryland. 

A 10-mph landing speed is claimed 
for the Brigadier, with a 3,000 ft./min. 
rate of climb and a cruising speed of 
275 mph. The two engines, each 260 
hp, are set in “channels” just outboard 
of the wing root, at which point the 
wing is shaped into a trough having ap- 
proximately the diameter of the pro- 
peller. 


Air Freight Rise 
Forecast by Norden 


Sharp increases in trans-Atlantic air 
freight “despite the attitude of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board” are predicted by 
Raymond A. Norden, president of Sea- 
board & Western Airlines. By 1955 
Norden foresees a total of 160 million 
ton-miles, an increase of 340% over 
1951 traffic. The tetal should reach 450 
million by 1960, he believes. 

Norden accuses the CAB of want- 
ing to protect “the ‘grandfather’ pas- 
senger airlines against competition.” 


Northeast Strike Talks 
Move to Washington 


Mediation talks in the strike of 
some 200 Northeast Airlines mainte- 
nance workers have moved to Wash- 
ington. Representing the carrier is Presi- 
dent George Gardner; acting for strik- 
ing workers is Elmer E. Walker, general 
vice president of the IAM. Federal 
mediator is George S. McSwan. 

Strike is over wage boosts, with de- 
mands running up to a 25 cents an hour 
figure, and company offers ranging 
from six to 12 cents an hour. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





New Defense Air Transportation 
Administrator is Tod Hardeen, attorney 
and oil operator, who replaces Robert 
Turner. Turner has returned to his 
duties as vp-sales for Northeast Airlines. 


New director on Braniff. Airways 
board is William A. Blakely, Dallas 
attorney and insurance company board 
chairman. 

eee 
Col. B. L. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent of Philippine Air Lines, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
company. Four other PAL executives 
have been named vice presidents, in- 
cluding C. N. Biondi, who has become 
vp-general traffic and sales manager, 
with additional functions as European 
regional director, and Col. W. L. Hurd, 
Jr.. who becomes vp-general operations 
manager. 
eee 

Third president for Resort Airlines 
within a year is Clinton Davidson, Jr., 
board chairman of Resort, who succeeds 
R. Paul Weesner. Weesner, president 
since February, has “resigned as presi- 
dent and director after disposing of all 
his stock in Resort.” 

Harold L. Graham, former Pan 
American official who joined Resort in 
October, has been named executive vice 
president and director. 

Predecessor of Weesner was Lewis 
C. Burwell, Jr. 


Adm. Emory S. Land has been re- 
elected president of the Air Transport 
_ Association. C, C. Hubbard executive 

secretary of the Air Traffic Conference, 
was elected vice president-traffic, a po- 
sition that has been vacant since the 
death of M. F. Redfern. All other offi- 
cers were re-elected. 

Three new directors were named 
to the board: T. E. Braniff, president of 
Braniff Airways; Robert F. Six, presi- 
dent of Continental Air Lines, and 
John H. Connelly, president of South- 
west Airways. 


Frye Trophy for Speed 
Goes to Panagra 


First award of the Frye Trophy for 
the fastest U. S. commercial passenger 
flight on regularly scheduled service has 
been given to Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways. Panagra’s DC-6 El Inter Amer- 
ican flight between Miami and Buenos 
Aires won the award with its schedule 
of 16 hours and 16 minutes over the 
4,587 mile route. 
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ATA Helicopter Study 


A study of helicopter possibilities 
on scheduled routes will be the function 
of an ATA committee, members of 
which are still to be named. Reliability 
as well as costs, traffic, and operating 
problems on certificated routes will be 
included in the study. 


TWA Surveys Orient 


A survey flight has been run by 
TWA investigating the possibility of a 
Tokyo-Bombay air route, with favorable 
response reported. Conferences with 
local businessmen were held in New 


Delhi, Calcutta, and Colombo, Ceylon. 


Local Service-Trunk 
Cooperation to Increase 


Closer cooperation with the trunks 
will be the watchword of the local serv- 
ice lines, according to agreements 
reached by the latter just before an ATA 
management session. The meeting, 
headed by Frank Hulse, president of 
Southern Airways, heard a report of the 
current status of the Canadair CL-21 
and the Fokker F-27 by T. H. Davis, 
president of Piedmont. 


Coordination in Govt. 
Needed: Patterson 


Re-examination of recommendations 
which would set the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission up as a “moderator, 
coordinator and court of appeals” for 
other Federal regulatory bodies was 
urged recently by W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines. 

“Multiple agencies,” Patterson said, 
“cannot go on making decisions on 
broad questions of policy without some 
consideration as to where interests and 
controls overlap or come in conflict.” 
He emphasized, however, that he is not 
“recommending at this time a single 
regulatory agency for all transporta- 
Pere 


ALPA-Behncke Settle 
Pension Dispute 


The prolonged disagreement between 
David L. Behncke, founder of the Air 
Line Pilots Association-AFL, and the 
current union membership and officers 
has finally been settled. After weeks of 
negotiations, Behncke has accepted a 
guaranteed $7,500 a year annually for 
the rest of his life in return for giving 
up all claims to the ALPA presidency, 
now held by Clarence N. Sayen. 


The contract, which has been ap- 
proved by Federal Judge Walter J. 
LaBuy in Chicago, also enables ALPA 
to recover more than $20,000 of the 
attorneys’ fees paid out during a year 
of court battles. 


When ALPA’s executive board first 
ousted Behncke in July, 1951, it voted 
him a $15,000 annual pension. But after 
he took the case to U. S. District Court 
and later the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, the board decided to eliminate the 
pension completely. 


Eastern to Remain 
In Air Transport Assn. 


Eastern Air Lines has withdrawn 
its resignation from the Air Transport 
Association and will remain within the 
organization. No reason was given for 
the action. 


Last June, Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, EAL’s president and general 
manager, had announced that the airline 
would leave ATA on December 31. 
Announcement followed an ATA meet- 
ing at which the directors voted not to 
extend the leave of absence of Robert 
Ramspeck, ATA executive vice presi- 
dent, who was serving as chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. He had 
requested extension to give President 
Truman time to replace him at CSC. 
Ramspeck wished to return to ATA, 
but only with the early prospect of be- 
coming president, it was said, and 
several members refused to vote for his 
being top man. 


NMB to Settle Wages as 
EAL Engineers Return 


A week-long strike by about 160 
flight engineers for Eastern Air Lines— 
a walkout which caused EAL to sus- 
pend virtually all Constellation and 
Super Constellation service and_ lose 
about $1 million in revenues—came to 
end when the FEIA-AFL members 
agreed to return while the National 
Mediation Board continued efforts to 
settle the wage issues. 


During the walkout, the strikers 
ignored a company deadline to get back 
to their jobs and EAL subsequently 
decreed that the employes had “re- 
signed.” Eastern started using flight 
engineer supervisors on Connie trips be- 
tween New York and Miami and an- 
nounced plans to begin training new 
flight engineers. This program, however, 
was abandoned and the “resignations” 
were ignored when the members of the 
Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion agreed to return. 
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AiResearch Aviation Service J ioe * 
gives executive and sportsman ’ “3 , 
flyers arriving at Los Angeles | 
International Airport the alert, % 
efficient attention that brings Nn 
"em back for more. ““We render Service with a capital 
S,” says Eddie Bellande, “and any product we offer 
our customers must be absolutely tops in quality. 
We've found that flyers from every part of the 
country know Texaco and rely on it confidently.” 

Fixed base operators everywhere have found that 
good service and good products go naturally to- 
gether. That’s why so many choose Texaco — the 
aviation products that hold high place with airlines 
as well as with flyers. In fact — 

For over 15 years, more revenue airline miles 





AiResearch Aviation Service features 2 
fast turn-around service that includ +s 
cleaning windshields, vacuuming inte i- 
ors, routine mechanical checking and 
many little “extra touches.” Facilities for 
overhaul and repairs are complete ard 
all mechanics are C.A.A.-approved. The 
operation also makes a specialty of 
custom interiors for executive aircraft. 
Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels are 
supplied exclusively. 


Jack O’Brien (left) Assistant Manager of 
AiResearch Aviation Service, with Eddie Bel- 
lande, Vice President and Manager. Both men 
are old-time pilots with a combined total of 
close to 40,000 hours in the air. Both have 
broad administrative experience. 


in the U. S. have been flown with Texaco Air- 
craft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels and 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service help bring 
more business to your operation. A Texaco Aviation 
Representative will gladly give you full information. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texac» 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 
te te tr 
The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 Ea 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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